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3O0GOTA, Columbia. 

HREE HUNDRED deaths, including a 

Conservative Minister and a delegate at- 

tending the Pan-American Conference— 
the delegates of the conference were protected 
by troops against the fury of the mob—these 
are some of the results of thé assassination of 
Dr.. Jorge E. Gaitan. 

Dr. Gaitan, formerly a student in Italy and 
France, underground fighter against Mussolini, 
candidate of the left-Liberals in the elections 
of 1946 and favored for the Liberal nomination 
in 1950, was the idol of Columbia. In De- 
cember, 1947, he teamed up with the Commu- 
nists, disguised, naturally, as the Popular So- 
cialist Party, but recently he had been on the 
point of breaking with them. The difference 
which divided the Liberal leader from the 
Communists was the fact that they insisted that 
in case of his election, he should oppose the 
movement toward continental solidarity cham- 
Pioned by the United States. He had promised 
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the nationalization of the petroleum industries, 
most of which belonged to North American 
concerns, and he was one of those rare Liberals 
who had not been mixed up with the corrup- 
tion which developed during the 30 years of 
Liberal government and which led, finally, to 
the victory of the Conservatives. 


At the moment of writing, soon after the 
astounding events of April 9, no one can foresee 
the political results. It it even impossible to 
guess whether the new government formed by 
Ospina Perez will be able to restore stability. 
But some lessons are fairly clear. 


To citizens of the United States the news will 
come as a shock, but the simple truth is that 
for the time being, at least, most Columbians 
believe the rumor that the assassin was in- 
spired to fire his fatal shot by agents of USA, 
perhaps of the oil companies! On the face of 
it, this notion seems ridiculous. This deed was 
committed at the very moment when the USA 
was exerting all its influence to persuade the 
conference to accept its plan for a continental 


plan of military defense. The popular reaction: 


was partly spontaneous. In order to account 
for it, all one has to do is to recall that on a 
continent where the former acts of interven- 
tion perpetrated by the State Department and 
the Marines are vividly recalled, it is still pos- 
sible to whip up a lively “anti-imperialist” 
campaign against the acceptance of the good 
neighbor policy. But in this particular case the 
natural prejudice of the people was seized 
upon, encouraged and directed by Communists 
who very cleverly used it to serve their own 
purposes. 

These Communists are the ones who led the 
street crowds to the capital, where the Pan- 
American Conference was holding its sessions, 
and who thus forced its adjournment to an 
indefinite date. They are the ones who profit 
from the popular indignation, who have in- 
augurated the general strike and caused the 
latest tragedies in Gali and other sections of 
the country. The Conservatives, sworn enemies 





These overturned and wrecked trolleys furnish evidence of the rioting mobs in Bogota, Columbia. Hundreds have already died in Bogota alone, and countless places of 
business have been torn and blown apart as have been residences, churches and public places. 


Russian inspiration for the unloosed fury is suspected. 


The Lessons of Bogota 


of Gaitan, though they respected him, were not 
the object of this attack. It was basically di- 
rected against “Yankee imperialism.” 


Oe x 


Tus sort of violent uprising was possible be- 
cause the Conservatives, after 30 years of effort, 
finally got control of the Government and 
within four years created among the people 
a climate of unrest. The rigid control of the 
universities, all of which were liberal, perse- 
cution of the labor movement, violent repres- 
sion of even justifiable strikes and a campaign 
against all liberal and labor organizations and 
ideas—these are among the features of the 
regime which have driven a large section of the 
population to extremes. 

Since the Communists were distinguished by 
receiving the most vigorous blows dealt by the 
government, in the end masses of the people 
came to identify them with loyal and sincere 
opposition to the Ospina regime. People listened 
to the Communists. It is easy to transform the 
tears of the people into blood. The Communists 
have succeeded in making this change. But 
their success was exclusively due to the fact 
that the anti-Communist forces have been led 
by the reactionaries. The 300 deaths in Bogota 
prove that it is only by means of a program 
and a policy more active, more progressive and 
more liberal than any which the Communists 
will dare to advocate, that the Stalinist danger 
can be banished. The Communists cannot be 
beaten by police methods. The only effective 
means is the realization of audacious social 
reform. Failure to realize this in the United 
States and Columbia has cost the sacrifice of, 
the 300 lives in Bogota—in addition to the losses 
suffered in France, in Italy, in Spain, in China. 
Secretary Marshall was witness to what hap- 
pened in Bogota. Let us hope that he has drawn 
from this tragedy the great lesson that the 
anti-Communist efforts of the reactionaries 
have as their chief result the driving of masses 
of people into Communist arms. 

(See our Editorial note on this subject on Page 12) 
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at the World. 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 














Either — Or 


NE of two things: either the 
O Western powers really intend to 
hold Berlin under any circum- 
stances and are willing to pay any price 
for its defense; or else they have to 
yield the former German capital with 
as little loss of face as possible or even 
by an advantageous deal with the 
Soviet Union. At 
any rate, a consis- 
tent policy is im- 
perative. Thus far, 
there has been no 
consistency or 
even any clear 
idea of what the 
occupation author- 
ities intend to do 
€ next on the Amer- 
ican-British side. 
Since at least 
the fall of 1947 it 
hos been obvious that the city of Berlin 





would constitute an early target of 
Soviet attacks. Every member of the 
American Military Government and 
even the German population has been 
lalking and arguing about the possi- 
bility of the departure of American, 
British, and French forces from Berlin. 
The new Soviet restrictions should have 
come as no surprise to the Western 
powers; yet they were clearly unpre- 
pared for the Soviet move; nor are 
they prepared today for the next man- 
euvel 


It would be a grave mistake to as- 
sume that the cold war for Berlin is 


over, On. the contrary, only the first 
and introductory chapters have been 
written these last two weeks. The dip- 
lomatic battle, which has cost numer- 
ous lives, will undoubtedly mount in 
intensity. After what has happened, it 
would be a defeat, and a serious loss 
of prestige, for Moscow to let the 
Americans and British remain in Berlin, 


Ar first General Clay displayed force 
and firmness. When the Soviet instruc- 
tions to inspect American trains were 
made known, Gen. Clay refused to 
acquiesce. Unilateral actions, such as 
the posting of armed Soviet guards 
inside the US sector, met with counter- 
actions on the part of the AMG. The 
most important American measure was 
to increase the volume of air traffic, 
both civilian and military, between 
Berlin and the West. After a few days 
of moves and countermoves, the Soviet 
command in Berlin sounded a retreat. 

Then came the air crash over Berlin 
between the British transport and the 
Soviet fighter plane. The “aerial ma- 
neuvers” staged by the Soviet aviators 
at the opportune moment of a conflict 
over the routes to Berlin and precisely 
at the borders of the so-called air 
corridor were a well-calculated demon- 
Whether the collision itself 
was a prearranged and premeditated 
operation, or an accident, it is clear 
that such episodes are bound to result 
from Soviet policy, 


stration. 


I have no pipeline to the Kremlin or 
to the Soviet Kommandatura in Berlin, 
nor any other secret information. But 
on the basis of everything that I have 
observed, read, and studied for decades, 
I have not the least doubt—not the 
least doubt—that the Soviet fighter 
plane was permitted or instructed to 
ram a British or American transport 
during his acrobatics in the air. Other- 
wise the coincidence would be too 
striking, too convenient. This was the 
first such accident during the three 
years of occupation. The fact that the 
fighter, allegedly in the process of 
landing, had not put out his landing 
wheels, disproves the Soviet version. 

There are enough bold, daring, and 
skilled pilots in the Soviet air force 
who are sure that they are able to 
perform any such assignment without 
sacrificing their planes or their lives. 
It may have been the MVD at the Wil- 
helmstrasse in Berlin, and not Marshal 
Sokolovsky, who issued the order to 
the pilot to create an incident. -Know- 
ing what relations have traditionally 
been between the MVD and the Soviet 
army leaders, it will come as no sur- 
prise some day if we learn that the 
Seviet Supreme Commander, Marshal 
Sokolovsky, was neither consulted nor 
informed about the impending incident. 
His first reaction was to express his 
regrets to the British in a friendly note. 

The American and British military 
authorities, who had drawn the con- 
clusion immediately after the collision 
that civil transports must henceforth 
be escorted by military aircraft, hastily 
canceled this measure; this appears to 
have been a serious mistake. It took 
only two days for the Soviets to re- 
verse themselves. A new Soviet note 
was sent to the British, and now they 
were using different language. The sec- 
ond note put the blame squarely on 
the British plane, accused the British 
of endangering air travel over the 
Soviet zone, and declared that the Brit- 
ish account of the accident was “slander 
and provocation.” 


And then Marshal Sokolovsky sug. 
denly left Berlin for Moscow and hag 
not returned to this day. 
* 7 * 


Now it was up to the British to dis. 
play firmness and to defend themselves 
against the Soviet blast. At first they 
were indignant, and General Robertson 
replied to the accusations in sharp 
terms. But then instructions from Lon. 
don arrived, and a new coneiliatory 
tone was adopted. Almost apologetic. 
ally, Gen, Robertson proceeded to give 
written assurances to the Soviet com. 
mand that British pilots “had been 
instructed to observe strictly flight 
safety regulations’; the Soviet com. 
mand made no analogous statement, 
The British had demanded an investi. 
gation of the accident by a four-power 
commission; the Soviet side rejected 
this and asked for a Soviet-British 
team instead, despite’ the fact that 
Americans too had lost their lives in 
the collision. The British agreed to the 
Soviet plan of investigation! 

During the last days a chaotic move. 
ment of Americans, especially depend. 
ents, has started out of Berlin and into 
the West. Before the eyes of the Ger- 
man population, Americans are pulling 
out, with furniture, pianos, and dogs— 
in expectation of the next Soviet move, 

Only the first round of the battle for 
Berlin has been fought. It has ended 
none too successfully for the Western 
powers. In the Germany of today, 
where force and impunity still form 
the sources of prestige, Stalin-Molotov 
have scored a point by ordering their 
former allies around, by abusing, in- 
specting, and insulting, and encroach- 
ing on their rights and privileges 

And the loss of face of the Western 
powers is bound to cost the democracies 
of Europe—such is the paradoxical 
state of affairs today—thousands of ad- 
herents in Western Germany, and many 
thousands of votes in the forthcoming 
elections in Southern and Western 
Europe. 





The Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Eisenhower and/or Douglas 


N this column I am not a partisan. 
| Some of my best friends are Re- 
publicans. What I am anxious about 
js that our political machinery should 
work so our campaign next fall will 
serve the purpose of popular education 
and give us as its end result the presi- 
aicnt best fitted to serve us and the 
world. It seems to 
me that in their 
action at Pitts- 
burgh last week 
the Americans for 
Democratic Action 
opened up the list 
of candidates and 
let in a lot of fresh 
ail 
It was a coura- 
Bohn geous thing to do 
It is to be hoped 





that there are 
enough like-minded fellow citizens to 
make it a practical and useful thing 
The fate of the world hangs on the 
massing of powers and ideas during 
the next four years, During this period 
the United States will play a part un- 
paralleled in our history, a part for 
which our experience and education 
have hardly prepared us. In this time 
in which greatness has been thrust 
upon us we need the best executive 
we can find. 


With the passage of time the office 
of President has grown in power and 
prestige to an extent far beyond the 
imagination of our sainted Constitu- 
tion-makers, It was intended that the 
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“executive” should merely carry out 
the will of Congress. As long as this 
was an agrarian and isolated land, as 
long as things moved slowly and there 
was time enough to correct inadvertent 
errors, any good man could be Presi- 
dent and we could get along. 

Those days are no more. The Gov- 
ernment at Washington must carry on 
continuously. Both in domestic and 
foreign affairs the President and his 
Cabinet must often make vital de- 
cisions without waiting to consult Con- 
gress. In the present struggle between 
dictatorship and democracy the man 
who heads the Government of the 
United States must lead the democratic 
forces of the world. His every word 
and attitude have global significance. 
The time for the mediocrity is past. 

There is no use in mincing words. 
Harry F. Truman is not big enough or 
strong enough to be President of the 
United States. We all know it. He 
knows it himself. For months now the 
liberal forces of the country have felt 
themselves paralyzed. They had im- 
posed on them the notion that the 
nomination of Harry Truman by the 
Democratic convention was an inevita- 
ble necessity. The tradition runs di- 
rectly in the opposite direction. Most 
of the little fellows who were ushered 
into the presidency by death quietly 
disappeared after serving out their 
fractional terms. Despite this well- 
known fact, the Democrats have been 
sitting as though balefully hypnotized 
by the fixed idea of the inevitability 


of nominating a man who would surely 
be defeated, 


* * * 


I HAVE great respect for many Re- 
publicans. I recognize that Senators 
Morse, Bridges and Tobey are among 
the best men in our public life. But 
no matter how many good men it num- 
bers in its ranks, the Republican Party 
is the conservative party of this coun- 
try. Perhaps we need that kind of a 
party, as an opposition. But any liberal 
or progressive—anyone who believes 
in driving ahead and using the powers 
of government for the welfare of the 
people—will not want to see it in power. 

Even if the Republicans but up their 
best candidate—say Senator Vanden- 
berg—they would go ahead with the 
European Recovery Program, but at 
home they would adopt policies which 
would cut the ground from under our 
ability to carry out that program or 
any other far-reaching plan, It is more 
probable that the candidate presented 
by the Republicans will be Dewey or 
Taft or Stassen, now that MacArthur 
has been fortunately eliminated. Of 
these Stassen is considered the most 
“liberal,” but he advocates giving aid 
exclusively to European’ countries 
which limit themselves to his narrow 
range of ideas in deciding how to carry 
on their government or their business. 

For weeks now the intelligent and 
forward-looking citizens of this coun- 
try—including the leaders of our two 
great labor federations — have been 
gazing in fascinated horror into a future 
which held the certainty of Truman’s 
nomination and a resounding Repub- 
lican victory, What the Americans for 
Democratic Action did at their Pitts- 
burgh meeting is to show up this pic- 
ture of the future as the nightmare 
which it is. The Democrats don’t need 
to nominate Truman. They don’t need 
to be beaten. With a strong liberal 
leader, they can win. All they need to 
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do is to pull themselves together decide 
what they stand for and put up the 
right man. 

Campaign publicity is a tricky and 
treacherous thing, The notion is wide- 
spread that the Republicans have a 
generous number of fine and available 
candidates and that the Democrats have 
practically nobody. To anyone who 
will look over the political figures who 
have had a chance to show their metal 
this concept will seem ludicrous. | will 
acknowledge that Senator Vandenberg 

a good man, But Dewey, Stassen and 
Taft are men who have been built up. 
Among the liberals, members of Con- 
gress, former members of the cabinet, 
judges and others, there are dozens of 
men more able than any of these three. 

The ADA has put in nomination 
Eisenhower and Associate Justice Will- 
iam O. Douglas. I suspect that Eisen- 
hower will continue to sidestep the 
highest office. But Justice Douglas has 


_everything in his favor. He is so much 


better than anyone the Republicans are 
likely to nominate that his superiority 
is bound to become conspicuous as the 
campaign goes on. The very publicity 
methods which have been utilized to 
make little Republican candidates look 
big can be brought into play to let the 
country learn about a big man. 

Douglas is a man who has a mind, 
an independent character and—an im- 
portant point—an eloquent tongue. 
From the start he would have behind 
him the great labor and liberal forces 
of both city and country. As his cam- 
paign goes on, in case he is nominated, 
his following would increase as rapidly 
as the people learn what manner of 
man he is. And if he should happen 
to be defeated in November, the defeat 
would not be a calamity. The party 
about him and behind him would be 
united and stamped as the progressive 
party of this country. It would be 
a position to win the next election. 
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HE appointment of Paul G. Hoff- 
T man as administrator of the Eco- 
Cooperation Administra- 
tion makes the European Recovery 
Program at last a reality. All that is 
needed now to make the wheels go full 
plast is congressional action on ap- 
propriations, a move that is expected 


nomic 


soon. 

Thus the United States takes a step 
that will have historic consequences. 
It commits itself to a sort of economic 
suardianship for the next four years 
over the sixteen countries of Western 
Europe and the western zones of Ger- 
many. At the present time the ERP is 
expected to cost our taxpayers about 
$13.000,000,000, but it would not be 
surprising if the total is much larger 
at the end of the four years. Commit- 
ments such as these have a way of 
snowballing. Lend-tease, started on a 
relatively modest scale in 1941, totalled 
$51,000,000,000 by the time the war 
ended 

The new Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (ECA) is 
some quartefs here as a “Peace Produc- 
In reality it is a postwar 
lend-lease. When the 
idea of lend-lease was 
proposed to a semi-hostile Congress 
late in 1940, President Roosevelt said 
that the world was on fire and the 
United States must preyent the con- 
flagration from reaching its shores by 
a program of aid to any nation fighting 
aggression. In 1948 the metaphor still 
holds. The world is once again jeo- 
pardized by a spreading conflagration, 
although up to now it has been con- 
fined to eastern Europe and 
Asi i 


regarded by 


tion Boa rd.” 
extension of 
revolutionary 


eastern 


The selection of Mr. Hoffman, one of 
the more enlightened among prominent 
businessmen, as administrator of ECA 
again follows the pattern of lend-lease. 
Roosevelt selected the charming young 
chairman of the Board of US Steel, 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., who fulfilled 
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The New Negro Anti-CP Drive 
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EADERS of The Daily Worker 
R have been puzzled for some 

weeks by the appearance of 
fragmentary news reports in which 
Dr. Max Yergan, prominent Negro 
leader and until recently a supporter 
of the CP-line, was listed as an 
opponent on several issues. A build- 
up of this sort usually indicates that 
the CP is ready to ditch one of its 
collaborators, or that a party-liner is 
ready to jump off their bandwagon. 
In either case, the formerly revered 
leader becomes a demon. 

This week it became apparent 
who was doing what to wlom. Dr. 
Yergan publicly charged that the 
Communist Party is attempting to 
seize the facilities and property of 
the Council on African Affairs. From 
the vantage point of his experience 
with the Communist Party as exec- 
utive secretary of the Council for 
ten years, Dr. Yergan named Doxey 
Wilkerson, W. A. Hunton, Paul 
Robeson, and others as his oppo- 
nents. Declaring war on the Stalin- 
ists in the Council, Yergan said: 
“Today it is either me or the Com- 
munists.” He characterized the at- 
tempted coup as “an unprincipled 
Communist-led effort to seize the 
organization, prestige and property.” 
He stated that if the Communists 
achieve complete control of the 
Council they would not use it to 
further the welfare of the African 
or American Negro, but would util 
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On Administering ERP 


By Anthony Netboy 


From The New Leader Washington Bureau 


his duties admirably, not so much by 
dint of managerial ability as by select- 
ing a roster of high-grade business 
men to work with him. The Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration was in its 
time a _ blue-blooded agency where 
prominent lawyers, bankers, engineers, 
and industrial executives worked in 
rapport to get a gigantic program of 
aid to our allies going. It was heavy 
with P-8’s (the highest classification in 
the Government at that time), but al- 
most everybody was on leave from a 
higher paying job in Wall Street or 
La Salle Street or its counterparts in 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere. “Stett” had 
an enormous number of friends among 
the big-business fraternity and nobody 
could refuse his request to come down 
to the overheated capital. To work in 
his agency was like working in a multi- 
million dollar corporation. 
“ ~ > 


I: remains to be seen if Hoffman can 
emulate Stetiinius in persuading com- 
petent top-drawer business executives 
to work for ECA. The Congress has 
made things easier for him by permit- 
ting him to hire a sizable nucleus of 
men at salaries of $15,000 and $20,000. 
This should be an inducement, but a 
lot depends on Hoffman’s personal ac- 
quaintanceship if he is to put together 
a top-notch staff, Working for Uncle 
Sam these days does not have the 
allure that it did in 194l,when Stet- 
tinius began operations. For one thing, 
there is not the incentive of patriotism 
to get $100,000 a year people to leave 
their jobs. For another, the capital is 
not as exciting these days as it was in 
1941. And government employees have 
been shoved around too much by Con- 
gress in the past couple years. 

Around here ERP is regarded as an 
economic as much as a political pro- 
gram. American business needs its 
large export market which, obviously, 
would suffer materially if ERP money 
weren't available to finance our west- 





PAUL G. HOFFMAN 
President of the Studebaker Corp. wha 
has been appointed to direct ERP. He 
calls himself “a Republican and a re- 
sponsible.” As chairman of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development Hoffman 
tried to get business to desert the NAM 


line. Perhaps this explains why Rep. 

Ralph Gwinn (R., N.Y.) called him 

“the leading left-wing industrialist.” 

and charged that he “follows the line 
of Marx.” 


ern European customers. Business 
Week in a recent analysis concluded 
that the expected rate of foreign pur- 
chases that will be financed with ERP 
money will just cover the anticipated 
deficit in exports had the program been 
turned down by Congress. 

The men who will be running the 
program must be business men, as the 
Congress noted by taking the agency 
out from under the State Department, 
which will have a lot to say about 
policy—as it did on lend-lease matters 
—but not the final authority in decid- 


By Travers Hamilton 


ize it to aid the Communist Party 
in its job of implementing Russian 
foreign policy. 

The immediate purpose of the 
Stalinists is to include the Negro 2r- 
ganization in the pro-Wallace front. 
Dr. Yergan has stated that he does 
not believe that the Wallace cam- 
paign is the way toward ameliora 
tion of conditions for the Negro in 
America. 

Dr. Yergan’s abandonment of Stal- 
inist support, and open hostility to 
the program of the CP comes as a 
doubly severe blow to the party at 
this time. Shorn of labor suppoit 
from all of the non-Communist CIO 
unions, and almost the whole of the 
AFL, the Negro community must be 
agit-propped into support of the 
Wallace campaign. Yergan’s defec- 
tion therefore threatens to cost the 
Stalinists heavily. Other minority 
group situations present similar pit- 
falls for the Stalinists, and it is to 
be expected that as the election 
draws near similar breaks by for- 
merly loyal collaborators will be an- 
nounced. 

Dr. Yergan has claimed support 
of the majority of the Council and 
has accused the CP of trying to 
“thwart” this majority from ex- 
pressing its views as the dominant 
views of the Council. (Attorney- 
General Tom Clark last December 
listed the Council as a Stalinist- 
controlled organization.) 





As publisher of the People’s Voice, 
a Harlem weekly newspaper on the 
style of PM, Dr. Yergan has purged 
the staff of Stalinists. Ridding Peo- 
ple’s Voice of Doxey Wilkerson, he 
hired Denton J. Brooks, Jr., of the 
Chicago Defender to replace him. 
A campaign was then instituted by 
the CP to put the Negro newspaper 
out of business. People’s Voice is 
operating under numerous and diffi- 
cult financial difficulties. It has been 
reported that recently Paul Robeson 
offered to back Yergan financially if 
he came out in support of Wallace. 
This Yergan refused to do, coupling 
his refusal with a denunciation of 
the Communist Party. Rep. A. Clay- 
ton Powell, former supporter of the 
CP-line, has begun to figure in this 
conflict in recent weks. It is ex- 
pected by many Negroes that he will 
soon break completely with the CP. 

Yergan has listed the following 
as supporters of the Communist- 
directed group in the Council: Dean 
Dixon, musical conductor, Gene 
Weltfish, Professor at Columbia 
University, W. E. B. DuBois, re- 
search director of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Irving Potash, Ferd- 
inand Smith, and W. B. Spofford, 
Jr., director of the Church League 
for Industrial Democracy. Among 
Dr. Yergan’s supporters are Rep. 
Powell, Municipal Court Justice 
Hubert T. Delaney, Mrs. Mary Mc- 


ing who gets what. This will 


mean 


usually that diplomats will play less of 
a role in dispensing American dollars 


than business men, 


ERP must, of course, be administered 
in a business-like way and it is fortu- 


nate that an executive of the statur 


e 


of Paul Hoffman will be in charge. But 
the proposal advanced by the AFL and 
CIO that labor be represented and have 
a voice in policy-making should be 
adopted. The greatest results and full- 
est success in aiding Europe to recover 
cannot be achieved without the com- 


plete cooperation of and with 


labor, 


both in America and in Europe, the 


unions contend. 


WON BY ONE 


In a bitter, single-handed fight. 
the Soviet armed forces routed the 
German Fascist army and crushed 
Hitler Germany. A similar fa‘ 
befell imperialist Japan.—Marshal 
Nikolai A. Bulganin, Russian Min- 
ister of Armed Forces, quoted in 
news item. 


W ITH others were we banded. 
Allies that helped us? No! 
Alone and_single-handed 
We crushed the Nazi foe. 


And then, still fighting solo, 
We marched across the map 
And, while the rest played polo. 

Out-generaled the Jap.” 


The Marshal having spoken. 
His statement being said. 

The after-quiet’s broken 
By turning of the dead. 


—Richard Armour 


Specialist on Negro political problems, currently employed on a national magazine 


Leon Bethune, Dr. Channing H. 
Tobias and Earl B. Dickerson. 

William Jay Schieffelin has con- 
firmed Yergan’s announcement that 
he had resigned from the Council 
as a member and vice chairman. 
Schieffelin stated that he was “dis- 
gusted with recent developments.” 
Yergan has declared that there will 
be a show-down at the next official 
meeting of the Council which he 
set for this month; he has stated 
that all recent meetings, led by 
Wilkerson nad Robeson, have been 
“rump” meetings. 

Yergan has stated that this ex- 
perience is an “illustration of the 
rule-or-ruin policy of a Communist- 
led minority seeking to gain control 
of an organization. ...I am con- 
vinced that Negro and other minor- 
itv organizations must be warned 
and kept on their guard to prevent 
these hypocritical forces from enter- 
ing and destroying them.” It is to 
be hoped that the anti-Communist 
Negroes seize upon this start to 
rebuff Communist at- 
infiltration; it 
equally hoped that anti-Communist 


thoroughly 
tempts at is to be 
organizations everywhere will pro- 
vide financial and other support in 
this general drive. Such a drive— 
and such support—are both long 
overdue. 
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Soviet “Jewish Homeland”: 





The Real Facts 
About 
Biro-Bidjan 


By Jacob Leschinsky 


“HE Communists announced a 
j couple of years ago that there 
were 115,000 Jews in Biro-Bidjan 


They were proved liarg by their own 
Dr. Machler, in Die Yid- 
Communist 


publications. 


dishe Kultur (a organ), 


doubted if there were as many as 
30,000. This year they were more 
careful. The advertisements for this 
year's Biro-Bidjan conference were 


models of modesty 


jut they were caught at the old 


game when the supposedly non-pai 
lisan Chicago paper the Sentinel 
printed their false clain As 1 read 
it I wonder why no _ well-informed 
Jew has et denounced these fables 
which have never been mentioned 


in Moscow 


This is what the paper sa Hun- 


dreds of thousands of Polish and other 
non-Russian Jews have to be settled in 
Biro-Bidjan The purpose of thi 
statement is clear. It takes mone to 
settle people in a new country, and 
Some ot it must come from America 
But I can prove that the whole story 


is a lie. There were between 150,000 
and 160,000 Polish Jews in Russia dur 
ing the war. As soon as the war was 
over practically all who survived left 
The majority are now in the DP 
camps in Germany and the rest have 
settled for the most part in Silesia 
which now belongs to Poland. No 


Polish Jews accepted the Soviet Gov 


ernments invitation to become a 
citizen of the USSR 

Who are the other non-Russian 
Jews”? The Jev of Estonia, Latviz 
and Lithuania are now Russian citi 
zens. Only around 25,000 of then ir- 
vive. The correspondence column of 
the Ik gkeit is full . of letters 
from Jews who have returned to 
Riga and to Kovno and tell how well 
they live how hapy tne are how 
enthusiastic the are about the econ 
Struction of thei cits These Jews 
spent the war yea n Uzabekistan and 
other Asiatic cour r in the leinity 
of Biro-Bidjan If they are to be 
settled there wh were they allowed 
to return, acro thousands of miles 
to their western homes? At the ame 
time, it is interesting to note that if 
a Baltic Jew dared to mention that he 
is not a Russian Jew he would be in 
trouble. But for the purpose of collect 
Ing money in America these Jews 

e declared “non-Russian 

There are other Jews who might 
qualify as non-Russian, those of Bes 
Sarabia, for instance But a dozen 
articles in the Einigkeit of Moscow de- 


clare that the Jews there are as 


happy 
as they can be, building a new way 
of life out of the ashes of their old 
homes and wouldn't exchange this op- 
portunity for all the wealth in the 


world. Even granted that they would 
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is and what it stands for. 
and social affairs. 
Institute (YIVO). 
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@ American Stalinists are celebrating on April 17 the 20th anniversary of 
the establishment of Biro-Bidjan in the USSR. The new Ambassador of the 
Soviet Union, Alexander S. Panuyshkin, will be the guest speaker. 
been much deliberate confusion spread about this “Jewish autonomous region.” 
In this article, Jacob Leschinsky clearly shows what Biro-Bidjan actually 
The author is an eminent scholar in Jewish political 
At present, he is associated with the Yiddish Scientific 
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wish to leave the places where possibly 
the ghosts of their murdered loved 
ones haunt them, and that they want 
to build a Jewish State in the far 
flung wastes of Biro-Bidjan, they are 
still Soviet citizens lixe all other 
Soviet citizens and the Government 
that can afford to coloniz: the Jews 
of Vinitza, of Cherson, of Jitomir, can 
surely afford to those of 
Kishinev and 
Or is the Soviet Government so poor 
that 


America? 


colonize 
of Czernowitz as well. 


they have to beg for alms in 


These are not the only lies that ap- 
in the Chicago Sentinel. Among 
3,500 Jew- 
ish orphans who have bcen settled in 
Biro-Bidjan. A check of 


mention of any 


peal 
other things, they tell about 
two years of 
Einigkeit reveals no 
orphans sent to Biro-Bidjan 

But if there 
3iro-Bidjan, what 


were such 
kind of education 
How Jewish is the 
live 


orphans in 


would they receive? 
life they would be 
there? 

It would 


allowed to 
behoove the American 
money-raisers to admit truthfully that 
there are no Jewish schools in Biro- 
Bidjan, that the children are forced to 
assimilated by taught 
only the Russian Russian 
literature, Russian traditions and cus- 


become 


being 
language, 
toms, and that only Russian holidays 
are observed. 


The Chicago paper states that Jews 
who were evacuated during the war 
from the Ukraine, the Crimea and 


Lithuania are being sent to Biro-Bidjan 


and that their colonization there costs 


money which the American Biro- 
Bidjan Committee must raise. Yet the 
Einigkeit, which has devoted much 


space to Biro-Bidjan lately, has not 


mentioned a single word about any 


ich plan. On the contrary, there has 

been a good deal of comment on how 

these Jews have returned to their old 

hom have found good jobs and are 
ippy and contented, 


~ * 


Great changes are taking 


the life of the Jews in Russia. It is 


difficult for us to understand what goes 


place in 


on because we are separated from them 


by the iron curtain, but there are 
certain facts available that tell a story. 
On Saturday, November 22, 1947, the 
Einigkeit reported that, “lately about 
3,000 people from Nikolaev 
and the Crimea have expressed their 
villingness to go to Biro-Bidjan vol- 
untarily.” 

What 


mean? 
nean 


Cherson 


does _ that 
Were there 
went there otherwise? 


word, voluntarily, 


cases when they 

If the word had occurred only once 
it might have passed as a casual state- 
ment. But it was repeated a week later 
in the report of a telephone conversa- 
tion the editor of the Einigkeit had 
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AS SOVIETS DESCRIBE IDYLLIC LIFE IN BIRO-BIDJAN 
Leschinsky Looks at the Facts 


with the secretary of the Communist 
Party in’ Biro-Bidjan, Bachmunski, 
stated that: “Large groups of 
Jews from Cherson, Nikolaev, and the 
agreed to come to the 
autonomous territory voluntarily.” 


who 


Crimea have 

Hundreds of thousands of Jews from 
the Ukraine, White Russia, the Baltic 
States, as well as Poland, Rumania and 
even Hungary, found during 
the war, in Central Asia in the vicinity 
of Biro-Bidjan. Their number 
well have surpassed a million. As soon 


refuge, 
may 
as the 


war ended they were allowed 


to return to their homes, which had 
suffered Nazi destruction, 
pillage, murder. It is a fact that the 
movement to Biro-Bidjan began only 


a vear after the repatriation 


occupation, 


1939 


there 


3achumnski also said that, “In 
we settled 250 families, this yea 
were 600, and we are preparing to re- 
ceive 1,000 more.” But 600 
represent only about 2,400 people, and 
there 


families 


seems that this year, too, 
talk than 


so it 
was more action on the 
subject, 

In the Einigkeit of October, 21, 1947, 
the representative of the Communist 
Party of Biro-Bidjan, I. Shanin, wrote: 
“We have visited great cities like Kiev, 
Kharkov, Kherson, Nikolaev, Vinitza, 
Dniepropetrovsk, Kirovgrad, and have 
found in Biro-Bidjan 
among all groups, from simple laborers 
to the intelligentzia. In the past few 
we have received hundreds of 


much interest 


weeks 
letters from intellectuals, socially active 
people, highly qualified specialists, who 
are ready to go to Biro-Bidjan as soon 
as possible.” According to the Ejinig- 
keit, there were among the applicants 
farmers, 


trained and experienced, 


agronomists, engineers, teachers, doc- 


tors, factory managers, etc 


As a matter of fact, there are large 
Jewish colonies in the neighborhood of 
Kherson and in the Crimea. They are 
around 140 years old, having been es- 
tablished in the time of Alexander I. 
The Jewish farmers who lived there 


back 


centers to the 


hurried from their evacuation 
homesteads where their 
families have labored for generations. 
Some of these colonies even enjoy the 
autonomous Jewish 


Soviet 


status of 


regions. 
According to the Constitution, 
the national group that predominates 
in any “rayon” has the right to use its 
language in the schools, in all business 
transactions and even in the courts. 
Why, then, do all these people want 
What is driving them away 
from their native cities? Why do they 
want to take on the burden of pioneer- 
ing in the wilderness? Could it be 
that they don’t care very much about 


to leave? 


where they are going as long as they 
escape? 

I. Shanin explains that the only mo- 
tive these people have for moving is 
their patriotic desire to strengthen the 
Jewish national home in Biro-Bidjan. 
But why didn’t they go there from 
Uzbekistan and Tashkent and the other 
Central Asiatic regions where they 
spent the war years? Didn't they feel 
patriotic then? 

Another theory has it that, after their 
recent experiences, there has been a 


strong awakening of nationalism among 
the Jews. But it seems unlikely that 
they should look for a realization of 
their national aspirations in Biro« 
Bidjan. They know better than we de 
that the chances of cultivating Judaism 
there are very scant. Almost all the 
Jewish schools have been closed. the 
teaching of Hebrew is altogether pro- 
hibited, Jewish history has never been 
taught because no textbook on it has 
ever been written in Soviet 
And they must also know that neither 
the Sabbath, nor any other Jewish 
holiday, not even Yom Kipur, is ever 
observed. 


Russia, 


Therefore the only reasonable eX< 
planation is that the Jews are being 
driven out of the Ukraine and White 
Russia by the tremendous upsurge of 
anti-Semitism there, Certainly, great 
numbers of them volunteer to go away, 
as the Einigkeit reports, but that must 
be due to the fact that so many of the 
murderers of their brothers and sisters 
are allowed to go free and no one 
intends to punish them. However, 
there are not enough such volunteers 
to satisfy what seems to be the policy 
of the Soviet Government: to reduce 
the Jewish population in those cities 
where they lived in great numbers be- 
fore the war and to which they flocked 
afterwards. 

The Soviet Government is not pros- 
ecuting the Ukrainian, White Russian 
and Baltic murderers of the Jews. not 
because they condone their crimes. but 
because they want to 
3v reducing the 


avoid friction, 
Jewish population 
they hope to achieve the same end and 
it is therefore understandable that they 
should “mobilize” Jewish masses for 
to Biro-Bidjan. ‘Mobiliza- 
is a softer word than “deporta- 
but the sense is much the same 
The nature—and the future—of the 
taking place in Jewish 
life in Russia, remains to be revealed, 
That the national feeling among the 
Jews is strong seems certain, but they 
are, in fact, becoming assimilated. Nor 
can Biro-Bidjan help this situation. 
The Jews there constitute only a fifth 
of the total population—about 25.000 
out of a total of 120,000—and it would 
take the single-minded devotion of fa- 
natic Yiddishists, combined with mass 
immigration, to make of it a_ truly 
Jewish state, So far, there are no signs 
of either. 


migration 
tion” 
tion,” 


change now 





—— PEN POINTS 


Shortly after failing to receive 
the Nobel Peace Prize, Peron was 
awarded an honorary doctorate fro 
each of the six universities 
An acute case of sour 
grapes can sometimes be cured-t 
leorees. 


under 
his control. 


* * * 


That Russia was running true ito 
form was disclosed in the report of 
|John Winant, former envoy to 
London, that she ignored a timely 
|warning of Hitler’s imminent at- 
|tack. Even then Russia had no use 


| 
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tion and adulteration of our staple 

foods except in the minds of “food 
faddists,’ who disdain the denatured, 
embalmed, fortified and tremendously 
advertised products of our food pro- 
cessors? 

There is indeed a serious problem, 
Perhaps its most dangerous aspect is 
that even an agene scandal was not 
enough to get it clearly stated in the 
lay press. This is an attempt at such 
a statement, made in the hope that it 
will provide discussion. 

~ « ” 
1—What Is the Status of Food 
Control Under the Present Law? 


I there a real problem of deteriora- 


Ly some respects it is actually worse, 
in others better, than it was in 1996 
when the first Food and Drug Law 
was passed. During the past 40 years 


the food atom has been cracked by 
the development of nutritional science, 
and the food processors have exploited 
the pieces—vitamins, minerals, and 
now amino acids. They have also ex- 
ploited a multitude of new adulterants 
and preservatives made available by 
the organic chemrist and the food tech- 
nologist. The problems thereby created 
for government regulatory agencies are 
described in the December, 1947, issue 
of the Food, Drug, Cosmetic Law Quar- 
te? xy Dr. W. B. White, chief of the 
Food division of the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Dr. White says that the flimsy pro- 
tection of the consumer provided by 
the 1938 Food and Drug Law has been 
weakened by the careless or cynical 
use of hundreds of new chemicals. 


Among the resulting disasters or near- 
disasters cited by Dr. White are the 
use of dyethylene glycol as a solvent 
for sulfanalimide, the fumigation of 
dried fruit with cyanide gas, and the 
treatment of oranges with thiourea. 
These are just the peaks of a huge 
and growing iceberg of potentially 
dangerous adulteration. Nobody knows 
how big that iceberg is. “You can’t 
be really sure that the chemical is in- 
nocuous even after long experience”, 
writes Dr. White. For example, the 
population of this country and Britain 
swallowed agenized flour and bread for 
thirty years before a British nutrition- 
ist found that it gave dogs fits. The 
new bleaches which the millers are now 
substituting for agene must be found 
harmless to dogs, rats, and other lab- 
oratory animals in the quantities used 
before they are approved. But the 
findings of such animal experimenta- 
tion are not transferable to man, who 
happens to be more susceptible to the 
Majority of toxic substances than any 
Other animal; also more exposed to the 
additive and cumulative effects of the 
scores of more or less toxic substances 
used in the processing of staple foods. 

Being solely a law enforcement 
agency, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration cannot prescribe the procedures 
of the food processor. Too often it is 
able to act only after the damage is 
done, and even then it had better be 
Sure it can make its case stick in court, 
For example, in 1946 the operations 
of this agency were seriously crippled 
by the Phelps-Dodge decision, which 
Said in effect that the government had 
to prove a given shipment of contam- 
inated food was still in interstate com- 
merce before it could seize and destroy 
it! As a result, contaminated and more 
or less dangerous food began moving 
into consumption at the rate of twenty 
tons a day. Fortunately, the House 
has just passed amendments to repair 
the breach in the law and the Senate is 
expected to follow suit. 


RiL 17, 1948 


Food Control and the Processors 
The Roles of Government and 


By James Rorty 


Author of Tomorrow’s Food, Our Master’s Voice, and other books 


As things stand the Food and Drug 
Administration cannot adequately pro- 
tect the consumer and the _ proces- 
sors cannot be trusted to do _ so. 
Much credit is due the agency for 
frankly and courageously acknowledg- 
ing and publicizing this situation. But 
without support from the organized 
food industry, and the organized food 
scientists and organized consumers it 
is not in a position to do more. 


* « * 


2—What Are the Organized 
Food Processors Doing 
About the Problem? 


P arriy because of the activities of 
the Food and Drug Administration and 
partly because of the progressive con- 
centration of the industry in the hands 
of large corporations, there are far 
fewer racketeers in the picture than 
there were in 1906. But it remains 
true that the 
more effectively to maintain prices and 


industry is organized 


resist regulation than it is to regulate 


itself in the public interest. For ex- 
ample, last July two of its units 
blocked the attempt of the Food and 
Drug Administration to pass amend- 


ments to the law that were essential 
to protect the interests of reputable 
food processors as well as the con- 


sumer. And in 1939-40 the milling and 
baking industries prevented the repair 
of our badly bent staff of life by the 


adoption of an 85 percent standard for 
the extraction of wheat flour, this being 
the obviously sound solution of the B- 
deficiency problem, adopted by the 
British and originally advocated by the 
US Public Health Service as well as 
the majority of American nutritionists. 

Instead, they forced through our 
unique wartime “enrichment” of white 
flour and bread with synthetic thiamin, 
niacin, riboflavin and iron—a program 
inadequate and dangerous because of 
the precedents it established. It sanc- 
tified and entrenched the nutritional 
impoverishment of the major staple 
on which our diet is based. Also it 
opened a Pandora’s box of vested in- 
terest struggle over who would have 
the right to “enrich” with what. By 
pretending that enrichment was oply 
a temporary “emergency” measure, its 
government and industry advocates 
disarmed the opposition. But the war 
was not over before the vested interest 
beneficiaries of the propram were busy 
lobbying a standard “enrichment” law 
through the state legislatures. They 
got this law passed in 26 states when 
the dairy lobby suddenly woke up 
and virtually stopped the campaign. 
The dairy interests feared, with some 
reason, that the law would reduce the 
use of milk solids to improve white 
bread. So it took steps, just as it con- 
tinues to take steps to maintain the tax 
barrier against margarine. 

All of this makes magnificent busi- 
ness for the Washington lobbies, but 
it is not nutrition. Neither is the 
present yen of the sugar industry to 
enrich its hugely overconsumed prod- 
uct and thereby make it nutritionally 
respectable. Practically every other 
food industry would like to do the same 
thing. In fact, one would scarcely ex- 
aggerate the dietary and regulatory 
chaos that “enrichment,” carried to its 
commercially logical extreme, seems 
destined to create. 

Nor is this situation likely to be 
remedied by the non-profit foundations 
that the food processors have re- 
cently established. Of these, the largest 
are the Nutrition Foundation and 
the Sugar Research Foundation. The 
former organization was reputedly en- 
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gineered by that astute public relations 
counsellor, Pendleton Dudley, who is 
also the grey eminence behind the 
Meat Institute. It is wholly supported 
by funds contributed by a select list of 
food corporations, whose executives 
largely constitute its Board of Direc- 
tors. It has a scientific advisory board 
which plans the research and controls 
the allotment of grants; controls every- 
thing, in fact, except the money. Most 
of its grants are made, without strings 
attached, to universities, university 
departments, and individuals of high 
integrity, who are left free to publish 
their findings, and do so without fear 
or favor. The Foundation publishes a 
publication Nutrition Reviews; which 
is apparently left equally free. Yet the 
Nutrition Feundation is not likely to 
use the financial contributions of the 
food processors to bring order out of 
our present nutritional chaos. The food 
processors can afford to finance basic 
research in nutrition—in fact they 
must do so for their own advantage 
and protection. But they are not likely 
to let an independent scientific ad- 
visory board direct the application, in 
the public interest, of the discoveries 
made possible by the Foundation’s 

For example, imagine what would 
happen if Dr. Charles I. King, the 
eminent, able and reputable scientific 
director of the Nutrition Foundation, 
should suddenly recommend a grant 
to study the contribution of food ad- 
vertising to the malnutrition of the 
American people. 

This does not mean that the food 
processors who support these founda- 
tions are not good men, or even that 
they do not love pure science, for 
science’s sake. It means merely that 
they are practical men, aware that 
from the restricted point of view of 
the business for which they are re- 
sponsible to their stockholders, nutri- 
tional science is both potentially profit- 
able and potentially dangerous. 


3—What Are the Organized Food 
Scientists Doing About It? 


Tur food scientists are organized only 
in name. At the top there is the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Coun-il, to which the Food 
and Drug Administration appealed for 
aivice when Mellanby exploded the 
bombshell of his agene find'ngs. Most 
people think the Board, because it 
sponsored the wartime nutritional 
ballyhoo, has the responsibility and 
the power to shape vur national food 
policy. Actually it has only advisory 
functions. During the war it was 
frequently asked for recommendations 
by other government departments and 
these recommendations were not al- 
ways heeded. It has no power to plan 
and direct the national diet and offi- 
cially it has always denied that it 
wishes to exercise such power. 

What the Board does have is p.es- 
tige. In the public mind it is our 
highest national authority in the field 
of nutrition, and since it has this pres- 
tige the public naturally expects it to 
exercise corresponding responsibility. 
But this it cannot do because it lacks 
the power. 

The real power, of course, resides 
with the organized food processors, 
who implement their power not mercly 
through their Washington lobbies and 
their de facto censorship of press and 
radio, but also through scientists who 
represent the industry point of view 
on the Food and Nutrition Board and’ 
its committees, and on other authori- 
tative scientific bodies, such as the 
American Medical Association’s Coun- 
cil on Food and Nutrition, 

The American Medical Association 
derives much of its support from the 
drug and food advertisers of the offi- 
cial medical presss. The Council on 
Food and Nutrition, like other AMA 
Bureaus, is inevitably a part of this 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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HAV BE rie pecial KNOW [cave of 
] President Truman's plans and pro- 
als for universal military train- 
ources of information are 
puvlic and available to everyone, 1n- 
eluding Oswald Garrison Villard, Han- 
Robert Hutchin Brig 


Holdridge, 


n Baldwin, 


General H. C and the Daily 


Worker's expert on US security needs 
First is the Report of the Preside 
Advisory Comm ion on Universal 

tary Training iuccepted by the 

J dent and publi hed last May It 
jis the unanimous voice of the twe 
collcs presidents, two clergymen and 
fe other citizens who made up the 
ae m ion 

Second is H.R 278%, introduced in 
Concre by Representative Towe last 
Jul vhich put the commission's 
! oomcndauon for universal mili- 
li training in statutory form 

‘hird is the factual record of the 
Aims Experimental Universal Mili- 
1 rraining Unit at Fort Knox, Ken- 
tuckyv, carried on under the authority 
‘ t Commander-in-Chief, President 
Tru n 

licve 3 a bare outline of what is 
« the record 

hac mulitary soul of the United 
= today 1s to protect it elf against 
F i ion while using all its resources 
Wer ani n the advent of universal peace 


d.surmament through the United 
Adequate national defense will yield 
j waa afety by discouraging those 
lk hom weakness on the part of 
#® peace-loving nation is a passport tk 
j cession. It will advance our ulti- 
yince goal by lending authority to our 
voice in international affain and in- 
confidence in the ability of the 

l ted yatlion to entorce peace 
national se 
healthy, edu- 
‘ ‘ populatior coordinated n- 


1 ( rvice 5 ientifie research 


roughout the nation that some 


< 


would be instant 
ter where the need arose. Im 
action would be necessary to handle 


ton, medical care, fire-fighting 


restoration of utilities and transpor- 
tation, imposition of mart.al law, con- 
trol of panic and protection against 
sabotace. 


Local troops might also have 
to sustain the initial force of an in- 
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menennnint 


mechanisms and facilities. 
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appear in forthcoming issues. 
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VAN AUUUUOLI UO UOAEDOERUUEA PERU AAT ee 
@ The question of how best toe defend America continues to grow in impor- 
tance as the world situation grows more urgent. 
there is no debate among American democrats on the need for adequate defense 
preparations. What does need to be widely discussed is the structure of defense 
The question is not, should we defend America?, 
but how can we do this best? At present. the issues of Universal Military Train- 
ing and the temporary peacetime draft are on the Congressional agenda. The 
New Leader has already published a series of articles, with divergent views, 
by Oswald Garrison Villard, Ferdinand Lundberg and others on this subject. 
Additional articles now in preparation on aspects of this general subject will 
Edward Fitch Hall is a well-known journalist = 
who was formerly on the staff of the Vew York Times. 2 


How Necessary Is UMT? | 


By Edward Fitch Hall 


ion or airborne assault of uicide 
troops, 

Universal military training will make 
the first 


need by training all 18-year-olds for 


provision for this defense 
ix months. Under a system of options, 
the majority would then serve a speci- 
fied term in National Guard or Or- 
ganized Reserve units. They would 
erve in their home communities, to 
which they would bring the double 
advantage of local familiarity and 
capacity for disciplined military team- 
ork. After the initial phase of an 
attack, units in unaffected areas would 
be available as reserves and replace- 
ments for the regular forces. 


I; is imperative that as an obligation 
of democratic citizenship, the training 
program be universal, that the au- 


rity and responsibility of the ci- 
ramount 
and that 


lucational 


lian con unity remain pi 
the control of the pro 
e moral, 


spiritual 


ana € 


lfare of the trainees be protected. 


r p au hority in the UMT program 


ll rest in a full-time commission of 
ne military and two civilian mem- 
bers, the chairman to be a civilian. 
Administrative head will be a civilian 
Field work for the 
carried out by a 
Policy ad- 
vice will flow to the commission from 


executive director 
commission will be 


corps of civilian inspectors 


an advisory board of ten to twenty- 
five members, at least three military 
Regis- 
tration, induction, maintenance of rec- 


and at least a majority civilian 


ords and supervision of the completion 
of the training obligation of each in- 
lividual will be in the hands of local 





As we have stated before, 
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Selective Training Boards, composed 
wholly of local civilians. 


Operation of the training camps will 
be by the several armed services. 
Reserves of the civilian components, 
now made up of veterans of World 
War II, eventually to come from trainee 
graduates, will provide the bulk of the 
training cadre. 

Moral and guidance for 
trainees in camps will call heavily on 
adjacent civilian communities. Posi- 
tive policies hinge upon a comprehen- 
sive social, recreational and educa- 
tional program integrated with civilian 
religious and community organizations. 


spiritual 


Discipline will be under a code of 
conduct which provides for disposition 
of offenses as serious as minor theft 
within the training system, with no 
police record resulting. More serious 


%f 





ANSWER TO THE RUSSIANS 
How Many? Who? When? 


offenses will be tried in regular civil 
courts 

The cost of the program has been 
$1,750,000 a year. The 


mean estimate of the 


estimated at 
number of 
trainees is 850,000 per year. 


Tuat does not begin to cover the 
important President T ru- 

stand. Surely 
anyone writing or talking publicly on 
the subject would read these docu- 
Why then does each of the five 
publicists mentioned at the beginning 
of this article weaken his own case by 
transparent inaccuracies? 

The Daily Worker expert I can un- 
derstand. His mission is the weakening 
and eventual collapse of the United 
States. He believes that the end justi- 
fies the means. 

Of General Holdridge’s distortions I 
will quote a single silly exampe. In 
a recent radio debate he announced 
that the Report of the President's 
Commission concluded that universal 
military training “has no proper place 
in American life.” Any reader suffi- 
ciently interested can put these seven 
words back in their original context 
by looking on page 89 of the report. 

One of Robert Hutchins’ recent 
assertions was that universal mili- 
tary training would be “an act 
of war.” Dr. Hutchins surely knows 
that 48 out of the 54 nations 


points of 


man’s “on the record’ 


ments 








it 


which have maintained modern yn 
tary establishments have regular) 
lied upon compulsory military serrice, 
Such service is a full step beyond com 
pulsory training. Does Dr. 
believe that the 

world is at war 


Hutchins 
really “civilized” 
today except for 
Australia, Canada, the Dominican Re- 
public, Eire, India, New Zealand and 
the United States? 


In the Foreign Affairs Quarterly for 
January, Hanson Baldwin boldly sets 
out to expose “errors and half-truths” 
in our military thinking. His cure is 
strictly homeopathic. Witness his ex- 
posure of the “fallacy” that we were 
unprepared for World War II. His 
evidence: We had a navy equal to any, 
the National Guard had been fed- 
eralized, conscription had started. our 
factories had commenced the manu- 


facture of war orders. The fact: 
Naval combat ships uncompleted one 
vear after World War II started out- 
numbered the entire existing naval 
strength of the nation at that time. 
The National Guard was federalized 
one year after World War II started. 
Selective service was enacted one vear 
after World War II started. The Ad- 
visory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense was organized eight 
months after World War II started. 
It is almost impossible to believe that 
Baldwin could have twisted his dates 
and his facts that badly through sheer 
carelessness. Yet what does any othe! 
explanation indicate? I have a vivid 
mental image of Baldwin running 
downtown to take out a fire insurance 
policy the very morning 
house burns. 


after his 


In The New Leader for January 24, 
Oswald Garrison Villard accuses Presi- 
dent Truman of “misleading the Amer- 
ican people,” of “misinformation,” of 
“deception,” of “humbug,’ all on the 
issue of military training. Do these 
words describe the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission, which Truman un- 
qualifiedly endorsed, and which stands 
as the expression of his views? Does 
Mr. Villard apply the same terms to 
Karl Compton, Dr, Dodds, Father 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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John Maurice Clark is Professor 
of Economics at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He is an editor of economic 
journals, consultant with govern- 
ment agencies, author of “Social 
Control of Business,” “Economics 
and Industrial Relations” and the 
just-published “Alternative to Serf- 
dom.” This article. by Professor 
Clark summarizes his reactions to 
the article “Toward Industrial De- 
mocracy” by John Daniels in The 
New Leader- Previous articles, com- 
menting on Mr. Daniels’ theses, 
written by Donald Montgomery and 
Paul Brissenden have already ap- 
peared. Others are forthcoming. 











article in The New Leader, a 

thoughtful and discriminating 
presentation of the problem of workers’ 
representation, and it deserves serious 
discussion. Those who furnish “factors 
of production,” including labor, have 
essentially a kind of partnership status 
in industry, whatever their technical 
or contractual status may be; and it is 


J DANIELS has given, in his 


logical, in principle, that this status 
be recognized in the actual organiza- 
tion. Industry seems already to have 


evolved in this direction, to an extent 
that is substantial, though not far- 
reaching. And it has seemed that labor 
has power enough to secure formal 
recognition of this status, if it seri- 
ously wants it. Perhaps the chief ob- 
stacle has been that labor was not 
actively interested, and did not wel- 
come the complications, responsibili- 
ties and mixed allegiance that would 
go with such recognition, Perhaps, with 
the powers it has now, and the grow- 
ing recognition of responsibilities that 
go with them, these obstacles may not 
look so serious, and the time may be 
ripe for reopening the question, 

Mr. Daniels’ proposal that this should 
be approached experimentally, and ap- 
proached by stages, seems sound. So 
does his idea that the ultimate goal 
should be a place on boards of di- 


rectors for representatives of labor's 
choosing. But in giving working form 
to these general propositions, there are 
a good many practical questions and 
at least one substantial danger. The 
questions are not unanswerable, and 


the danger may be avoidable, but both 
are worth looking at ahead of time 
First, as to the entering wedge. If 
the attitude of conflict were as uni- 
versal and unmitigated as Mr, Daniels 


suggests, the chances would not seem 
V good for taking the first steps. 
But there is a considerable variety of 
attitudes, ranging from hostility to co- 
Operation; and the hostility is not at 
all as violent as it is sometimes made 
to look. It is genuine enough; but on 
top of this is a part which is, to be 
frank, showmanship in the game of 
politics, diplomacy and poker which 
both sides play with one another. If 
this could be laid aside, underlying 


attitudes might not be as irreconcilable 
as they are often made to seem. One 
of the great benefits that might come 
from labor representation would be 
puogress in this direction. In any case, 
first steps are likely to be taken in 
industries in which relations are bet- 
ter than average to start with. 

* * > 
Functions of 
Labor’s Representatives 


ITH what questions should labor 
representatives deal? Obviously, when 
and if the stage is reached where labor 


The Management-Labor Sphere| 


ndustry and the Worker 


By J. M,.Clark 


representatives sit on the board of 
directors, they will deal with all ques- 
tions of business policy which might 
properly come before the board; in- 
cluding financing, prices and produc- 
tion, as well as wages and personnel 
relations. But at the earlier stages, 
when labor representatives are re- 
sponsible to management, their field 
would naturally be narrower. If it is 
confined to the relations between man- 
agement and labor, or matters in which 
labor is directly concerned, then it 
would be doing little or nothing more 
than ought to be done by an enlight- 
ened management, operating under a 
good labor contract, which defines 
workers’ rights on the job and sets 
up instrumentalities for their protec- 
tion, while the management consults 
labor over proposed changes in pro- 
duction methods which affect their 
interests. 

Presumably, under employee repre- 
sentation, the workers’ representatives 
would have a wider scope, but in the 
earlier stages they would not take in 
the whole of business policy. Their 


approve or disapprove, and in the last 
resort to change the management. If 
there have been difficulties between 
management and labor representatives 
at the lower levels, they could be 
carried up to the board by members 
representing both sides. This could be 
helpful, but probably only if old- 
fashioned attitudes of unyielding con- 
flict had already been considerably 
modified or replaced by attitudes suited 
to joint participation in a common 
enterprise. 

One of the toughest questions would 
arise over decisions on price and pro- 
duction policy. If the labor directors 
were representatives of the central 
body of a national or international 
union, that would give an industry- 
wide body a voice in price-policy, and 
would be in prima facie conflict with 
anti-trust policy. It would strengthen 
the tendency to raise wages and charge 
the bill to the customer. This is prob- 
ably the chief positive danger in pro- 
grams of worker representation, and 
furnishes a strong reason for stipu- 
lating that labor representatives should 


THE WALL STREET STRIKE 
Which Way to Labor Peace? 


position, within the management set- 
up but with double responsibility, to 
management and to labor, would seem 
to be more appropriate for functions 
of the “staff” type, rather than “line” 
administration. In line administration 
the divided responsibility would be a 
natural breeder of trouble. Even in 
staff functions, the position of the 
labor representatives would become 
difficult and illogical at times when 
a@ wage dispute is active. Common- 
sense, good-will and experience might 
overcome this difficulty, starting per- 
haps with the proviso that the labor 
representatives in management should 
not be the same persons who act as 
wage-bargaining agents. 

The step to representation on boards 
of directors is a big one, however 
gradual the preceding steps. It means 
that persons, who have hitherto been 
responsible to management, become 
members of the body to which man- 
agement is responsible, and from which 
it takes its basic policy directives. Or 
if policies originate with management, 
at least the board has the power to 


be chosen by locals, not national 
unions. In some cases, where a local 
covers numerous competing employers, 
there might be reason for limiting 
representation of workers of a par- 
ticular establishment. 


. * om 


What Mutual Benefits? 


Mucu would depend on the purpose 
for which each side enters such a plan, 
and what each expects of it. Employers 
might hope that workers would gain 
a better and more sympathetic under- 
standing of the financial requirements 
of the enterprise, and in that light 
would moderate their more extreme 
wage demands. Workers might hope 
to find out more about hidden profits 
and be in a better position to grab 
their share. Both hopes could hardly 
be fulfilled. Mr. Daniels suggests that 
if a particular corporation’s books 
show that it can afford to raise wages, 
“then manifestly it should do so.” This 
issue was in dispute between R. J. 
Thomas and Walter Reuther in the 
famed General Motors case, Thomas 


arguing that it would often work 
against raising wages. The ability-to- 
pay of the most profitable enterprise 
in an industry is not a sufficient basis 
for fixing its wage-scale, where this 
may have to be met by competing 
producers. The more pertinent ques- 
tion is the ability of the industry as a 
whole; and even here there is the ques- 
tion how much of this ability-to-pay 
should be shared with the customers 
rather than with the employees. This 
is a difficult question, and labor rep- 
resentation in industry will not solve 
it. It might help toward a solution, 
but only if it is handled in a far-seeing 
and enlightened way on both sides. 
Finally, as to names; to call this 
“partnership” may imply too much, 
Partners in the full sense share profits 
and losses; and there is no immediate 
misleading term. But participation does 
not go far enough. 
prospect of labor representation going 
this far. Perhaps “participation” rather 
than “partnership” is a safer and less 
If our economy succeeds in devel- 
oping by evolution rather than revo- 
lution, it will mean that management 
evolves from a_ representative of 
ownership interests alone to an agency 
on which converge the interests of 
technology, ownership, labor, customers 
and the community at large and in 
which the pressures of all these in- 
terests are, in one way or another, 
represented, in addition to its own in- 
terests as management. Some evolu- 
tion in this direction has taken place 
already. At times, management seems 
to be a buffer between interests more 
than an agency of one interest; and 
at times the buffer takes a good deal 
of battering. Labor representation in 
management would be no panacea, but 
it would be an important step in this 
evolutionary process. 


VOICE VOTE 
President Truman is taking spe- 
cial lessons in voice practice at the | 
White House to prepare himself for | 
the 1948 election campaign. 





—News itim. 


Com FE '48, and the candidate, 
In order to prove his mettle, 
Must have a tongue that will match 
his lung 
And a larynx in finest fettle. 


The words must come out, in whisper 
or shout, | 
Full of beautiful, pear-shaped | 
vowels, 
And the mouth that opes, as his | 
teacher hopes, 
Won't seem to be filled with towels. 


No gasping, no rasping, 
No shortage of breath, 
No slurring, no burring, 
No “ah-ing” to death. 


No throaty constriction 
To mar the clear vocal, 
No errors in diction, 
No dialect local. 


It’s well to be chary with lush 
literary 
Quotations, and platform emoting; 
Pronouncings too heinous will not 
only pain us 
But have an effect on our voting. 


Oh, the pepole’s choice must be fit 
of voice, 
He must orate with ease and 
assurance, 
And if he can’t wow us, at least he 
can cow us, 
With volume and ample endurance! 
== Richard Armour == 
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The Soviet War Economy 
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, to 8 and 28 (the above mentionc 
ard features of Soviet labor relation author of Labor in Soviet Russia (in preparation) : the above mentioned in- 
a , crease in the average wage includes 
After the USSR had entered the ‘ moulders 12 and 32, for machine 1940 to 1944 the increase amounted to premiums). The result was that the 
he organization of Jabor mace moulders 29 and 39, for lathe hands 42 percent in the whole industry. But growth of the average nominal wes 
even more rigid, punishment for the 16 and 33, for metal welde: 17 and the real wages, i. e. their buying power, by almost 50 percent amount 
violation of discipline u larpls 41, for longshoremen 17 and 40, ete. dropped considerably during _ this fact to a much higher increase for 
increased nd compulsor methods The same trend took place in mechan- period those in the higher brackets Wages it 
were supplemented by wide ly practiced ized agriculture: among tractor oper- However un exact computation of of those in the low brackets rose con- ba 
Jabor mobilization The Soviet eco ators of the Machine and Tractor Ser- the declining rate of real wages is siderably less than 50 percent me 
nomic and labor leadet came to vice Stations women constituted 4 not possible since the proportion of The price of victory was very high ¢0l 
o o . O¢ ‘ 4s ant 049 yt 7 cs wh > *kers g 1" i ‘ 
revard thi ynpulsory organization f percent in aa and 45 percent in 1942 commodities, which the workers bought indeed The war required unprece- pa 
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labor as a matter of nse Thu mong combine perator 6 and 43 it rationed prices, and those fo1 which dented sacrifices on the part of the > 
m of the Stat ) ‘ent, < J ¢ feurs St: ay é a soar j c abi 
Voznesenk Chairman ate pert ni se chauffeurs of the Sta they had to pay soaring inflation entire population, both at the front and 
) r ‘ommitte book So- tions 9 afr 36 2 nt. ; : > Ss } egin- 
Planning Committee, in his bool = ions 5 am = pe “4 n ye! pe prices, is not known, At the begin in the rear. But now that the goal 
onomi During th ’ war non-mechaniz \ he s 5 . p -oti ards — oO 
viet War E« ny D g ¢ a yr “4 la ed work in the fiel ning of the war, ration cards were is reached, has victory brought relief . 
ne a Vas < 4 é ) ‘ ~ , ‘Qe D> Ss . a ¢ 
of Liberation leaves these — ry iS carried out almost exclusively by introduced in the USSR for the urban from the hardships of war veurs? - 
hye vartime od u- women z . The “ice . s- a : ‘ 
methods and theit rtime modifi population. The prices of goods dis This problem will be analyzed in the 
tions cut of consideration, and devotes At the same time the percentage tributed to card holders were low, nest article _ 
only a few casual remart to labor £ women among the workers of all and remained unchanged until the end Ca 
mobilization Ye 
stent els 
5 U yay i reat deal of attention 
pat T IN THE NEW LEADER j «: 
to the problem of manpower rhe ‘ 
number of workers and employees in 24 Y A T d V 
evi 
wll branches of Soviet economy sharply eee ears go °o ay 
: col 
decreased in the period from 1940 t : 
e 
943 owin to the occupation of a a ; 
. fs + snovitnny Neat March The New Leader will res 
’ rable yurt oO Sovie e ol ve 
A ; celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary. mu 
by the German According to Vozne- 1 
a We are proud of our record of success- the 
sensky, this decrease reached 38 per- 
ful forecasting and sound editorial tal 
cent. Since the total number of work- 1 
‘ conimeint, Br 
e! in 1940 amounted to 30,400,000, 
there remained in 1943 only 18,800,000 The New Leader, 24 years ago, went 
It has often been assumed in the out on an editorial limb by predicting in 
American press that over 30,000,000 that so long as the capitalist system At 
wage and salary earners are engaged lasted in the United States, the Phil- inf 
in Soviet industry. This is wrong. ippines would not gain their indepen- Im 
The above mentioned figure en- dence. The editorial took cognizance rer 


of the fact that “it is unfortunately 
true that under the present system 
if an oppressed people escapes the 
clutches” of one nation it will event- 
ually fall prey to another, perhaps to 
Japan, “once at the mercy of the 
imperialist powers” but now _ itself 


compass all employees in all branches 
of the national economy and_ public 
administration. In 1940, 35 percent of 
the total, or 10,600,000 were working 
in industrial enterprise In 1943 the 
percentage increased, though not to 


ihe extent that might be expected: it 
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1940 1942 free market. But from 1940 to 1943 themselves into the organization and Ye 
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USSR had ched unparalleled « state administration 35 55 prices set in, largely under the influence hu 
mensior t ad extended to all As to change in age brackets, Voz- of state “commercial” stores, and in Reporting on the Teapot Dome oil pri 
for of labor, espe lly in industrial wesensky gives only summary infor- 1945 free market prices exceeded by scandal—one of the biggest ever to Lei 
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bec el oO { t dus iderable increase of the number of only” 460 percent. In the face of from Washington: “This week’s inves- Ac 
try ' the whole cono uvenile under 18 among wage and these facts the rise of wages and tigation has shown that the only time 18 
The percentage of women employed alary earners in industry in 1939 salaries by less than 50 percent was “Silent Cal” Coolidge) was silent was Caf 
In the national economy nd public they constituted 6 percent, and in 1942 hardly an achievement to boast about when he should have spoken—that 's, wis 
lien in taten tins ‘ahi Din 9 in 15 percent of the total. Yet here again ; when the charges were made in the Cal 
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Noteworthy are the data given about The average working hours increased ings, should have been alleviated by a week ago. it was believed that Presi- Tap 
the hiring of women for work such from 1940 to 1942 by 22 percent — ap- vlanned contraction of the wide di- dent Coolidge’s guilt extended to only de] 
as they almost never do abroad, and proximately from 48 to 60 hours rgence between the wage rates of crimes of omission—his failure to act Bri 
until recently seldom did in the Soviet weekly. That trend continued in 1943 the various categories of workers, a when he should have acted, his refusal Jus 
Union. Only 6 percent of the operators and. 1944, when many enterprises divergence characteristic of the USSR to encourage by a single act of his to 
of steam “engines were women at the worked 66 hours a week. For hours Food rationing introduced at the be- own efforts of the committee to un- for 
beginning of 1941; by the end of 1942 in excess of 48 workers were paid ginning of the war was probably a step cover the details of the conspiracy at col 
33 percent of them were women. The time and a half. The 22 percent in- in this direction. But very soon this which the nation was shocked. He fav 
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T HEN the US Government im- 
W posed the arms embargo on the 
Middle East a few months ago, 


jt named all countries to which this 
ban applied. When the State Depart- 
ment was asked why arms shipments 
continued to reach Yemen, the southern 
part of the Arabian peninsula, the 
answer was: “Sorry, we simply forgot 
about it.’ 

A few weeks later dramatic events 
took place in this exotic country, and 
the most dramatic aspect was, perhaps, 
that nobody knew what exactly had 
happened. In December rumors reached 
Cairo that the 85-year-old Iman of the 
Yemen had died and that somebody 
else had declared himself king. The 
Yemenite envov in Cairo announced 
that he had no information whatso- 
ever from Sana, the capital of the 
country. There are no newspapers in 
Yemen, nor are there any foreign cor- 
respondents stationed there; no com- 
munications exist between Yemen and 
Once a month a 
Aden, the 


the outside world 
camel caravan reaches 
British crown colony. 

In mid-February the Arab League 
in Cairo finally received a cable trom 
Abdalla the Wazir (“Judge of judges,” 
informing them of his election as 
Iman. Conflicting reports were cur- 
rent in Cairo on the death of the 
old king, and the Arab League's po- 
litical committee decided to send a 
mission to Sana to investigate the 
situation. The delegation, headed by 
Asam Pasha, the secretary of the 
League, made its way first to Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen's neighbor state. King 
Ibn Saud issued an order to provide 
each member of the delegation with 
an African maidservant “to make them 
warm” in accordance with the old 
Bedouin custom. Asam Pasha had to 


display exquisite politeness in de- 
clining this extraordinary royal gift. 
Late the 


delegation proceeded to 


Yemen, where it found that a com- 
bloodless revolution had 


Abdalla had 
only the old king and four of his sons 


paratively 


taken place slaughtered 


Meanwhile a fifth son, who used 
to live as a “political refugee” in 
Aden, had gathered an army (a few 
hundred armed tribesmen) and also 
proclaimed himself king The Arab 


League decided to recognize officially 
this fifth son, Ahmed, and not Abdalla. 
According to the latest reports, Ahmed 
ls in full 
capital, But nobody knows for sure; 


possession of Sana, the 


well have to wait until the next 
Caravan reaches ~Aden. 


Trouble in Tripolitania 


HILE an atmosphere of “A Thou- 
sand and One Nights” prevails in the 
Arabian peninsula, trouble is brewing 
tapidiy in Tripolitania, where another 
delegation consisting of 35 Frenchmen, 
Britons, Americans and Russians has 
just arrived. Their immediate task is 
fo investigate and prepare proposals 
for the future of the former Italian 
Most Arabs in Tripolitania 
favor a mandate of the Arab League 
and oppose any other proposal. Rioting 
‘broke out in Tripoli as a result of the 


Colonies. 












Forgotte 


British decision to arrest the leade1 
of the Arab Nationalist (Kotla) Party, 
which has recently been trying to 
urouse animosity against the Four 
Power commission. Some hundreds of 
Kotla Party supporters demonstrated 
against the arrest of their leader and 
refused to obey police orders to dis- 
perse. Finally fire was opened on the 
demonstrators. There were 85 casual- 
ties. The Italian colonists in Lybia and 
Tripolitania, backed by France and the 
Soviet Union, are demanding the res- 
toration of the Italian mandate, while 
America and England fear the reper- 
cussions such a decision might have 
in the 
airfields built during the last war 
(Mellaha and Castel Benito) 
to the USA and Britain It seems 
improbable that England and the USA 
will back a scheme which might pio- 
voke further unrest in an area of con- 


country. Two large modern 


belong 


siderable strategic importance, 


* os 


Arab League, Communists, 
Are Exultant 


Easter SUNDAY in the Holy City. 
. . « Thousands of people in the streets 
of Jerusalem under a bright sun. There 
exist two Jerusalems now: an Arab 
and a Jewish city. It seems rather 
likely that by Easter Sunday, 1949, 
most of the city will be destroyed, 
and the US Government will have to 
accept part of the blame. Not merely 
because it formerly supported parti- 
tion and later rejected it; the lack of 
a clear American policy in Palestine, 


n Yemen 
and 
erusalem 


By Mark Alexander 


New Leader Correspondent in the Middle West 


more than any other single factor, has 
caused an increase of bloodshed. 

The volte face in American policy, 
as expressed in Senator Austin’s state- 
ment before the Security Council, in- 
stead of appeasing the Arabs, increased 
their self-confidence. They drew the 
only logical conclusion—if they suc- 
ceeded in forcing America to abandon 
partition by means of violence, they 
will be able to win all their demands 
if they are even more aggressive. 

Asam Pasha, Secretary General of 
the Arab League, jubilant over the 
reversal of America’s policy, stated 
that he was confident that “justice 
will be victorious.” He said that the 
Arabs are now. prepared to accept a 
truce. This was stated for foreign con- 
sumption; on the next day, Fawsi 
Kaukji, the commander of the army 
of the Arab League and Asam’s aide, 
declared: “The reversal by America 
of her policy will never change the 
Arab’s military plan. The Arabs will 
start their large-scale onslaught dur- 
ing the next few days.” 

Abdul Kader Husseini, commander 
of the Arab Invasion Army in South 
Palestine and a nephew of the fa- 
mous Grand Mufti, told reporters: 
“There will be no truce until the last 
of Palestine’s 700,000 Jews have left 
the country... .” 

Falastin, the mouthpiece of Arab 
nationalism, had the following to say 
about President Truman four months 
ago: “The record of Hitler and Tru- 
man is so alike that it is impossible 
to find any distinction between them. 
But if there is any difference, it is in 
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favor of Hither.’ Jewish circles here 
Soviet 
writer Boris Gorbatov attacked Tru- 
man in an art cle full of lies a few 
months ago, an official protest was 
launched by the American Ambassador 
in Moscow. When Arab Fascists attack 
Truman in the same terms, a different 


have noted that when the 


course of action was taken: they were 
rewarded for their calumnies, Falastin 
now writes: “The abandonment by the 
USA of her support of partition was 
received by the Arab quarters with 
great satisfaction. The USA has at 
least restored her sanity after realizing 
what a deep abyss she was driven 
toward by the Zionists for the pur- 
pose of realizing imaginary ambi- 
Gons....° 

The Communists rejoiced. Never be- 
fore had they been dealt a_ better 
card by their chief adversary. “Secret 
American sabotage has turned into 
open betrayal. Only one voice was 
raised in the Security Council against 
the American plot, the voice of 
Gromyko, the Soviet delegate. .. . Let 
us fight the Anglo-American plot 
against our life and liberty .. .” Kol 
Ha-am,. organ of the Palestine Com- 
munists exulted on March 22. 

Zionist reasoning, as expressed in 
many speeches and leading articles, 
was on the following lines: The sud- 
den reversal of America’s policy is 
in some respects even worse than 
Munich. For in 1938, England and 
France, insufficiently armed, were then 
facing a strong military power. They 
surrendered before a very real threat. 
America, however, gives in to the 
powerless Arab states. ... Never has 
a morally justified policy, which had 
been upheld again and again in dec- 
larations and resolutions, been given 


up with less justice 


Noxzovy in Palestine took the Amer- 
ican proposal of an international trus- 
leeship very seriously. The consensus 
of opinion is that this proposal is an 
There 
were political groups within the Zionist 


attempt to delay a_ solution. 


camp which would have agreed to 
trusteeship under ceriain conditions, 
but even they assumed that the US 
did not mean business. Impartial ob- 
servers here maintain that the US is 
very reluctant to intervene directly in 
Palestinian affairs 3ut if the Jews 
were able to establish their state 
within the frontiers proposed by the 
UN and defend it against the army 
of the Arab League, the US would 
recognize the Jewish state. If, how- 
ever, the invasion of the Arabs is 
successful, the US would accept the 
“established fact” and use its political 
influence only to safeguard the prop- 
erty and lives of American citizens. 
Such is the cynical opinion of most 
Zionists here. 

The political shilly-shallying now 
in progress has had the most adverse 
effects in Jerusalem, a city Holy to 
three monotheist religions. At the 
time of the last UN General Assembly, 
practically all countries insisted that 
Jerusalem should not be included in 
either the Arab or Jewish state. All 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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By Waldo Frank 


tinguished among American writers of our 


= HORNTON WILDER has been d 
I time by his integrity and shrewdness 


The two traits go well together. Mr. 


Wilder’s integrity is revealed in his constant refusal to be swept by the several 


stylish trends of writing which the 


past generation has blown over our land from 


Europe, and which have made recent American fiction—even the most able and the 
most praised—for the most part a stereotype with the hand of death upon it. His 


shrewdness has been made manifest in his choice of subjects, and in his avoidance 


of grounds where the readet 
Slyly, he has trapped the readers into 
following him to their own secret pre- 
dilections, by luring them away from 
the controversial fields of “realisti 
fiction 

What has invariably interested Mr 
Wilder has been the precise feature, 
the little grimace and twist of intimate 


human faces, as they are revealed 
not in the paroxysm of great passion 
and public address, but every day, fu 


the alcove or the shadow of a booth 
behind a soda _ foundtain He 


been shrewd enough, artist enous 


realize that the common field ) 
time, the usual scenes of our eriou 
fiction, are the places most swept »b 
passionate doctrine, and least accessible 
to those exquisite, humble 
details of human behavior which he 
choose to depict A group of men 
walking across a plain in the teeth olf 
a y-mile gale will have faces which 
the wind and the strain 
make pretty much alike; to see thet 
subtle difference it is better to get 
them out of the gale. This is the 
motive of Mr. Wilder's 


Colonial Peru, a pre- 


seemingly 
mote subject 
historic time of mastadons, the Cabala, 
et al. He wants to observe the eyelash, 
the nostrils, the mouth-twitching of 
ordinary people; therefore he removes 
them from the mighty winds of modern 
doctrine into some small town” ol 
romantic distance. Indeed, the small 
town ot Our Town is no exception 

In his latest novel The Ides of March* 
Mi Wilder ha igain gathered his 


small-town company. Catullus, Clodia, 
Pompeia, Cleopatra, Caesar himself, 
at portrayed in terms of what Mt 
W like in human nature the 
pe e quirk and ent, the yeOtLy 
pathos, the sidewise humor, the little 
birdlike cris and call ot creatures 
caught in a miortable i I 
al legitimate term for an artist 
Should he be penalized vecause he 
writes in a day of world agony? Featly 
he will show you that in other times 
of trouble men and women pouted thei 
lip languished for love intrigued 
tragically over linner parts al 
thou a Car ssa i t i 
around the corn 

The Ide of March i pertly put 
t ther A handful of corr yndent 
including Caesar and his frivolous wife 
stately archaic Cicero, heart-rending 
Catullu Cleopatra ind =©Cornelius 
Nepos, send one another letters. These 
missives, the shuttles of a loom, weave 
back and forth in time ‘rradually 


composing a_ silken-smooth tapestry 
in which the individuals stand forth 
as definite, delightful human beings 
Perhaps the most charming of all is 
Clodia, the sadistic and brilliant beauty 
who destroys Catullus before the 
august Caesar, with all his power, can 
save him. This is not the first time 
that a literary artist has lavished his 
most expressive love upon a villain 
*THE IDES OF MARCH. By Thorn- 
ton Wilder. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 246 pp. $2.75. 


taste for conventional conclusions is most marked. 


As to the great Caius Julius Caesar: 
I doubt if Mr. Wilder’s character has 
much relation with the genius who 
hardened the chaos of Rome’s world 
into Empire; and I am quite sure that 
if th ereal Mare Anthony and Caesar 
met Mr. Wilder’s Queen of Egypt they 
would not recognize the Cleopatra they 
both went to bed with. The point is, 
that neither the reader nor the author 
much cares. This is not a historical 
novel; this is deliberately and success- 
fully an anti-historical novel; for its 
guiding motive is to reveal the peren- 
nial triviality of people, and the peren- 
nial charm of the way they move their 
lips and squint their eyes, before Death 


takes them 


Nevertheless, because Mr. Wilder 
has chosen for his minor poetry (and 
this novel fulfills at least the first re- 
quirement of a good novel, in that it 
is essentially a poem) a moment of 
world history and a dictator, whose 
similitudes to our present case are 
aggressively obvious, one cannot es- 
cape a query about the author’s mo- 
tives and convictions. The Caesar the 
novelist creates is a ruthless dictator 
because of the ineptitude of the citi- 
zens of Rome’s dying Republic. He is 
forced to dictate, because no one else 
wants really to be free. His great in- 
telligence vainly seeks responses in the 
people; not finding them, it becomes 
solitary and domineering. Whether he 
planned it or not, this is the moral of 
Mr. Wilder’s story. Of course, it is not 
historically correct; but, as regards 
Thornton Wilder, it is historically im- 
portant. This is not the first time 
that I have noted a subtle, unconscious 
proto-fascist psychology in American 
writers who are quite sure that they 
hate fascism and dictatorship with all 
their hearts. , 





Finally, this trend of the author; 
mind which makes him omit, utterly, 
from his picture a positive vision of 
the people of Rome, works against the 
novel in strict literary terms. For jt 
leaves unmotivated the assassination 
of Caesar and the character of Brutus, 
In the tragic field of morals and spirit, 
there is nothing inevitable about Cae. 
sar’s murder as Mr. Wilder gives it; 
unless it be the “inevitability” that 
genius and intelligence are snuffed out, 
sooner or later, by the dominant hu- 
man breeds. Perhaps this is the effect 
Mr. Wilder wanted. One closes the 
book with neither indignation nor 
catharsis. Mr. Wilder’s voice in epi- 
logue seems to say: Dolls, miniature 
in size but exquisitely carved and 
painted, have danced their moment 
for you, on a World-scene—as they 


are dancing today. 


(Waldo Frank, well-known critic and 
political analyst, is the author of many 
books including “The Invaders,” “The 
Re-Discovery of America” and “Island 
in the Atlantic.”) 





Individual and 


ENJOYMENT OF LIVING. By Max 


603 pp. $5 


Reviewed by J. DONALD ADAMS 


Eastman. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


~ HERE are few autobiographies to match Max Eastman’s in its unwavering 
honesty. It may be true that no man can tell the whole truth about himself, 
no matter how hard he tries, but I can think of no more sincere effort to do 


so than ts contained in this book. What Mr. 


of his adjustment to life, which was 
long and painful. The story carries him 
down to the age of thirty-three—al- 
most exactly half the years he has 
lived. I wish he had called this book, 
in the phrase he uses on next to the 
last page, Introduction to Living, and 
had reserved the actual title for the 
For the first 
is a phrase which gives an exact de- 


book which must follow 


scription of his volume 

I wish, too, that in describing his 
emotional development, Mr. Eastman 
had omitted one or two episodes, or had 
at least concealed the identity of the 
other person concerned. His book would 
have suffered not a whit by that fore- 
bearance. There is not a shred of malice 
in what he has written, nor does he at 
any time try to place another person 
in an unfavorable light, to his own 
advantage. Yet some of these pages 
seem to me unnecessarily factual. 

No reader of this book can fail to be 
made more keenly aware of the great 
part played by heredity and early con- 
ditioning in the shaping of a life. Nor, 
at the same time, can he fail to be 
impressed by the comparable force 
that can be exerted by the determina- 
tion to know oneself and to achieve an 
individuality in one’s own right. In 
Max Eastman’s case the forces were 
strong on both sides. He thinks he 
escaped a life of self-indulgent invalid- 
ism by a narrow margin, and one can- 
not read this book without believing 
that to be so. But the intensity of Max 
Eastman’s conviction that life must be 
fully lived carried him through to the 
point where he could truthfully say: 
“After much preaching and philosoph- 
izing and many academic vows of con- 
secration to it, I had at last stepped 


Eastman has set down here is the story 





forth into the enjoyment of living. It 
was possible for me now to use in a 
grown-up way whatever wisdom I 
possessed.” 

The career by which the _ public 
knows him seems a most incongruous 
result of the tendencies exhibited by 
the boy who lives in these pages. 
Timid, dreamy, lazy, hyper-sensitive, 
mercurial of purpose, weighted with 
piety, bored by politics—these are not 
characteristics which square with mili- 
tant radicalism, the flouting of conven- 
tion, the writing of a score of books, 
a great deal of effective public speak- 
ing and journalism, the courage to 
stand by convictions and to form new 
ones when the old were made hollow. 

The fact that makes most sense of 
these contradictions is that Max East- 
man was the son of a remarkable 
woman. If her lovingly imposed dom- 
ination of him and his deep attachment 
to her postponed his maturity, she also 
undoubtedly supplied the genes which 
made it possible for him to write the 
lines I have just quoted from his book. 
One of the first ordained women min- 
isters in the Congregational Church, 
she was a woman of open, lively mind 
who took over the support of the family 
after her husband’s breakdown (he 
too, was a preacher) and made herself 
the best known woman minister of her 
time. 


Mr. Eastman’s chapters which draw 
the portraits of his parents and describe 
the family life in up-state New York 
are among the best in the book. It 
could not have been a dour household 
in which the mother could institute 
the charming custom of having what 


asses 


were known as Grown-ups’ and chil- 
dren’s dinners, at which both were 
present, but only one group was per- 
mitted a monopoly of the conversation, 
And indeed it was not, as these pages 
attest, though it knew enough of sorrow 
and tragedy. But Annis Bertha East- 
man must have bequeathed to all her 
children a sense of the value of life, 
You will find the key, I think, to Max 
Eastman’s own philosophy of living in 
his recollection that “Her originality 
and impulsive candor, the everlasting 
humorous surprise in her, kept every- 
body in her neighborhood alert and 
aware of life in an unusual degree. T0 
us in her household she enriched the 
world like a perpetual change of 
seasons. Ideas and people and things, 
the littlest things, were painted ever 
in fresh colors by her inexhaustible 
selfless interest in them.” 


* - * 


InreRESTING and candid as Mr. 
Eastman’s analysis of his own develop: 
ment is—though it leads him into some 
tortuous passages—his book becomes 
more vibrant in those sections of it- 
and they are many—which deal with 
others for the interest inherent in theif 
own selves. There are many vivid bils 
of portraiture here—John Dewey in his 
early years at Columbia, where, for 4 
time, Max Eastman was teaching logit 

“He used quite often to come into 
class with his necktie out of contatt 
with his collar, a sock down around 
his ankle, or a pants’ leg caught up 
into his garter. He came once for tw? 
weeks with a large rent in his coal 
sleeve which caused a flap of cloth t 
stick out near the shoulder like 2 
cherub’s wing. His hair always looked 
as though he had combed it with 4 
towel, and being parted if at all in the 
middle, gave his face a rather ewelike 
contour which emphasized the gentle 
ness more than the penetration in thos 
wondrous eyes. He would come if 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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a - American as She Is Spoken 


Reviewed by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE: SUPPLEMENT II, By H. L. Mencken. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 889 pp. + xlu1. $7.50 


~ OR a long time the common reader has laughed at the trick played by Mencken 
} on the scholars. This journalistic slinger of ink, author of countless essays 

he calls Prejudices, slapstick wielder against the buttocks of pretense, mocker 
of the the bourgeoisie and of its scholars and savants and so-called sages, this 


upstart rebel picked himself a field of 
jal arch, and preceeded to outsmart all 
the scholars who had given their lives 
to ploughing it and grubbing amid its 
roots. From its comparatively small 
beginning in 1919, to the standard 
Fourth Edition, “corrected, enlarged, 
and rewritten” in 1936, H, L. Mencken's 
The American Language has been the 
most rewarding inquiry into the de- 
velopment of English in the United 
States 

The breeziness of Mencken's style 
brought wide attention to his book, 
howling out of scholarly cloisters his 
thesis — flattering to the very bour- 
geoisie he had despised — that Amer- 
ican is now a language of its own. Far 
from being a mere dialect of the Eng- 
lish of England, it is a vigorous and 
thriving tongue, more borrowed from 
across the seas than borrowing. The 
book The American Language thus 
started streams of letters from all 
parts of the country, joining in a flood 
at Mencken’s door, with further ex- 
amples of our living language. In 1945, 
his publishers augumented the 769 
pages of the Fourth Edition with “Sup- 
plement One”, 739 pages of further 
facis on the first half of The American 
Language, and now with 889 pages of 
“Supplement Two”, covering the 
Chapters Seven through 
Eleven of the basic book. For Chapter 
Twelve, “The Future of the Language.” 
he has, apparently, no supplemental 


ground of 


thoughts 


Apart from its general gathering of 
what scholars could hitherto find onlv 
In separate studies, “Supplement Two” 





is a rewarding book for browsers. Its 
successive chapters treat the pronun- 
ciation of American; American spell- 
ing; the common speech (variations 
in grammatical observance); proper 
names in America; and American 
slang. For all of these save the last, 
Mencken examines the language state 
by state or region by region. 

Not only the facts are presented, but 
also what Mencken thinks of them, 
from his scorn of the abbreviations 
engendered by the many “pews at the 
public teat” set up by the New Deal, 
to his quiet observation that, since we 
speak of a “men’s” college, why a 
“woman’s” instead of women’s”? 

Amazing and amusing are the long 
lists of proper names. There is dis- 
cussion of the change names have 
undergone, after travel from various 
lands across the ocean to the U, S. A., 
as Butensky to Burton, Roggenfelder 
to Rockefeller (ancestors of John D.); 
a Scotch Ferguson living among Ger- 
mans here became Feuerstein, then 
was translated into Flint. There are 
four pages of surnames with unex- 
pected pronunciations, such as_ the 
famous Enroughty, pronounced Darby. 
There is a two-page sampling of 
strange surnames, from Mr, Acid to 
Mr. Yopp, including Mr. Ratskin, Mr. 
Sewer, Mr.—and I imagine Mrs. — 
Sex. 

First names call forth even longer 
lists. Mencken feels that such names 
as Are You Ready for the Judgment 
Day Johnson are usually conferred 
upon a Negro by a “sportive white” 
and retained to hold favor. But from 


Oklahoma, Texas, and points in forty- 
six other states, come twelve pages of 
fancy names for girls, from Adenesia 
to Zzelle. Among these are Phalla, 
Ova, Merdine, Gelda, and Coita — all 
vouch for as borne by actual females. 
Attaresta, Exum, Lamiza, Mosolette, 
Symphrosa, Velvalee, are in the New 
York Social Register for 1933-4. Boy’s 
oddities call for less consideration, but 
It takes five pages for Mencken’s list 
of queer names from Ace to Zurr, with 
Cluke, Fonzo, Loenial, Pules, Vaudie, 
Zoheth, along the way. 

The most rewarding chapter of Sup- 
plement Two is that on slang, which 
is treated first historically then not 
by regions but by occupations. The 
Mencken style, too, is at its best in this 
section, as in his praise of “rubber- 
neck: It may be homely, but it is 
neveriheless superb, and whoever in- 
vented it, if he could be discovered, 
would be worthy not only of a Har- 
vard LL. D., but also of the thanks 
of both Rotary and Congress, half a 
bushel of medals, and thirty days as 
the husband of Miss America.” The 
criminal and the entertainment field 
are given lengthy discussions; then 
come a host of lists of slang, for what 
Mencken modestly calls “scattered 
groups,” but which woud furnish a 
stable of novelists with appropriate 
lingo. The “scattered groups” of 
workers number sixty-six, from ad- 
vertising agents to tobacco-growers 
and “union men in general,” including 
aquarists, apple-pickers, beauticians, 
clergymen (some sixteen slang terms 
they use), garbage men, house wreck- 
ers, soda jerkers, and stockbrokers. 

In Mencken’s mighty mess of ma- 
terial I noted a number of items I 
might question, but only one definite 
slip. On page 781 he declares: “The 
English invented blackout in 1939, but 
it did not cross the ocean until after 
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represent Anais Nin’s earliest published work. 


4 GLASS BELL and other stories. By Anais Nin. New York: 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 


Dutton 


T HESE short stories, some of which were written almost ten years ago, probably 


That they have finally found 


their way from Circle, Twice a Year, Experimental Review, etc., is certainly 


# result of the obsessive vogue of psychoanalysis which functions now as a catch-all 
for the intellectual times, a swing from socio-centrism to ego-centrism, the baffled 
personalist gropings of intellectuals who found instead of the reasonable recon- 
struction of the world which they set out so manfully to accomplish—the irrational. 


And if there is such a thing as a 
‘literature of psychoanalysis,” this is it. 
These early stories of Anais Nin, par- 
ticularly Winter of Artifice, are oedipal 
case histories, written in a kind of wet, 
vulval exudation and then tapering 
off ‘nto long womblike calms in which 
Miss Nin sets her glass spider to spin- 
ning the “blue icicle bushes shedding 
teardrops of blue glass light on gold 
furniture”; this analysis binding her 
Djunas, her Lillians and Liliths, in a 
constriction of motivation, growth and 
hardening neurosis that permits them 
to be carted about like furniture, now 
this way, now that... . 
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Miss Nin has helped create a “myth” 
of human personality that might hold 
for a decade, a subtle abuse of per- 
sonality that is a neat inversion of and 
violent reaction from man as social 
number to man as sexual cluster. 

If we read these stories as mutations 
of literature, a kind of sport or variant, 
they demonstrate convincingly enough, 
a genuine insight into psychosexual 
causality, the sort of perception that 
“post-Eliot men of feeling” must, it 
seems, possess. But what is missing is 
the sensuous feeling of literary crea- 
tion, the artist’s little bowl that spans 
a universe, where complex and whole 
human beings dive and swim in a 
natural element. 

Of course, it is difficult for those 
who are affected by Miss Nin’s work 
to stand and move in the prevalent 
tendency for the psychological bias to 
harden and split into schools. One is 
a Horneyite, a Reichian, or a Freudian. 
Or perhaps a Reikian. It’s a choosing 
up of sides and then passionate base- 
ball in the parlors. But it is not good 
for the poet and writer to drown in 
the passionate ratiocination in the 
parlors: this is the jabbering, jittering 


despair. A work of art is judged on 
what score it makes and how deep it 
digs into the gonads .. . And in all 
this, where is the apprehension of the 
work of art, the “luminous stasis” that 
we learned from Stephen Dedalus, the 
claritas that is a “silent 
the enchantment 
of the heart?” The amateur analysts 
are hacking away 


stasis of 
esthetic pleasure .. . 


But since this first work Miss Nin 
hus managed to break somewhat from 
her rigid pattern and has happened 
on a story and theme that is infinitely 
more subtle and affecting. In This 
Hunger and Ladders to Fire, she has 
written about women, not only as 
walking womb, arms and legs attached, 
but has attempted to treat of the ter- 
rible feminine tragedy: the imitation 
by women of the shallow, active, dan- 
cing male; the encasing of the round 
feminine principle in the straight 
starched front of the man. 


This is what Rilke meant when he 
wrote to a young German poet: “Girls 
and women in their unfolding will but 
in passing be imitators of masculine 
vices and virtues and repeaters of 
masculine professions . . . Women, in 
whom life lingers and dwells more im- 
mediately, more fruitfully and more 
confidently, must naturally become 
fundamentally riper than man 
who is easy-going, by the weight of 
no fruit pulled down below the surface 
of life. The humanity of women will 
come to light, and those men who 
do not feel it approaching today will 
be astonished and stunned by it.” 


Pearl Harbor.” For war use, this may 
be so; but blackout goes back to Amer- 
ican vaudeville, as the term for the 
darkening of the stage and a quick 
curtain at the end of a short skit with 
a surprise finish —like this one at- 
tributed to Marinetti: 

“Couple in hallway, kissing. Man 
approaches from outside takes key 
from pocket, opens door. Sees couple 
embraced, pulls out gun and _ fires 
twice. Looks at couple lying dead on 
floor, glances quickly around, exclaims, 
‘My God, I’m in the wrong apartment!’ 
Blackout.” 

There will be no blackout, but a 
bright light shining through the years, 
on Mencken’s The American Language 
and its supplements. “Supplement 
Two” is a continuous feast. And, in 
spite of Mencken’s mild disclaimer, 
we look forward, as time and the 
language move on, to Supplement 
Three. 

(Joseph T. Shipley, drama critic of 
The New Leader, is the author of the 
“Dictionary of World Origins,” and 
other works.) 
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Editorials— 


The Two-Pronged Attack On Totalitarians. 


I; is gratifying that Joseph Kamp has been 
sentenced by District Judge Ben Moore to four 
months in jail for contempt of Congress. The 
charge was that in 1944 he refused to turn over 
to the House Political Expenditures Committee 
the financial records of his organization, the 
York. 


Constitutional League of New 


appeal, Kamp is out on bail 


Kamp has long worked for an 


tionary program and has associated with anti- 


Semitic and anti-Negro fanatics 


coming on top of a series of measures against 


the Communists, 


news that the Un-American Activities Com- 


mittee Is investigating 


L. K. Smith, is also welcome 


Kamp was sentenced for contempt of Con- 
gress, as were Leon Josephson and other Com- 
munists. Al Capone and Boss Pendergast were 
not for the 
It seems neces- 


jailed for evasion of income taxes 
greater crimes they committed 


ultra-reac- 
His conviction, 
is doubly appropriate. The 


rabble-rouser 


gency when 


ideological, for 
Pending 
procedures. It 
free from 
safeguards. 


Fortunately, the 


munist Party. 


Gerald 


totalitarianism 


sary to resort to such procedures in an emer- 
the culprit 
punished. But they are an evasion of the prob- 
lem of how to deal with 
not longer sidestep this 
formulate a policy and 
coping 
democracy without stooping to undemocratic 
must be a positive program, 
hysteria and 


Un-American 
Committee has been persuaded that it would 
be unwise and ineffective to outlaw the Com- 
Such a law would be fraught 
with danger, and so may “emergency” measures 
taken in the future if the war danger is inten- 
sified. But we still lack a concerted plan. We 
should start on this job of combating all forms 
of totalitarianism immediately and in the open 
so that we can be assured that our democratic 
procedures are not being destroyed, that we 
are not resorting to totalitarian weapons against 


Pe, 


The Bogota Blow-Up , 


Since our Latin-American correspondent 


wrote his dispatch on page one, Sec’y Mar. 


can’t otherwise be 
totalitarians. We can- 
problem. We need to 
a program, legal and 
with the threat to 


hedged about with 


shall has placed the blame for the Bogota 
uprising on Soviet Russia. The new Colum. 
bian Cabinet, which is composed of equal 
numbers of Liberals and Conservatives, has 
arrested 
tussians, who were the leaders of the plot, 

Marshall stated that the Bogota riots were 
“of the same definite pattern as the occur. 
rences which provoked the strikes in France 
and Italy, and that are endeavoring to preju- 


15 Communists, including two 


dice the situation in Italy for the elections 


Activities 


closer 


on April 18... . This is a world affair.” 

The attempt to disrupt the Inter-American 
Conference failed; it will continue and the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere are 
than before to 
cially on the issue of protection against 
Communism. 

The idea expressed here by Victor Alba 
that conditions are so bad in Columbia that 
the Stalinists were able easily to start a 
revolt was confirmed by a Columbian off- 
cial in Washington who said that the cost of 


unity, and espe. 


living had risen 17 percent in the past month. 

















The Problem of Loyalty 


By John L. Childs 





a — 
This article by John Childs, a 
leader of New York’s Liberal Party, 


and a well-known academician, is 


a contribution to the continuing \Veu 
Leader series on political “loyaliy” in 
the current word crisis. 

— caida rs 4 


ituat.on in wh « f I implcated 
ha me ver yviou nara 
Three of then 

| The Democrati people of the 
worid are beings ubjected to one of 
the deepest test 
is literally one 

2. In thi 


survival, event 


oj history The issue 
ft survival 
struggle for democrati 
have thrust America 
almost against her own will, into a 
position of world leadership. Tie 
course of human affairs will be de- 
termined for generations by the de- 
cisions we now make 

3. We need to develop a political 
and moral maturity sufficient to pro- 
direct our 


gressively unprecedented 


physical and economic power. By ma- 
turity I mean the ability to make an 


idequate = analysi of the forces — 


friendly and hostile in the present 
situation; the ability to develop a com 
prehensive and long-run policy that 
takes due account of these force and 
the stabilit to hold consistentl and 


o that 


teadfastly to that policy 
nations may know what they can count 
ym from ou 
It is in thi 
for survival that the question of the 
loyalty of 


governmental and educational 


grim context of strugg 


those in public service — 
arises, 
The development of totalitarian poli- 
tical parties — both Fascist and Com- 
munist presents a free society with 
a new practice and a new menace. 


* * . 


Tuere are eight liberal dogmas or 
myths which I think must be discarded, 
if Americans are to achieve a trust- 
worthy intellectual and moral orienta- 
tion to the present national and world 
Situation, 





ERE is a gem of an item for 
H connoisseurs of American 
: political naivete, one that 
' reveals how much our columnists 
| and businessmen understand about 
| the grim realities of life in a totali- 
| tarian country. Under the caption 
“Making Democracy Live,” Drew 
Pearson recently apprised his mil- 
lionfold audience as follows 
“This column suggested reach- 
ing people behind the iron cur- 
tain and on its edge with broad- 
casts aimed to make Russians and 
Italians think of democratic peace 
and friendship with us; also, that 
wrist-watches and such things 
Europeans covet be offered as 
prizes for the best letters toward 
| that end. Following publication, 
I was deluged with offers of wrist- 
| watches, etc., for such a contest in 
Italy, and later in Russia.” 
Pearson then gave an impressive 
list of makers and distributors of 
time-pieces who generously came 
forward to supply the gifts. All 
that remains to be done, of course, 
is to announce the contest to the 
Russian people, set up a panel of 





A Modest Proposal 


By Eugene Lyons 


Author of Assignment in Utopia, The Red Decade, and other books 


American judges and wait for the 
Soviet lovers of wrist-watches and 
democracy to come through with 4 
letters. There should be no trouble 
finding good judges, men and women 
who are both writers and specialists 
on democratic peace and friendship, 
people like Freda Utley, William C. 
Bullitt, David J, Dallin, William 
Henry Chamberlin, W. L. White. A 
tie-up might be made with the 
Moscow Pravda and Izvestia to pub- 
lish the watch-winning communica- 
tions; the editors will readily see 
the circulation boosting value of 
such a feature. To make sure that 
the time-pieces do not go astray in 
the mails, Comrade Beria, as police 
chief, should be invited to cooperate. 
But on second thought, he would 
cooperate anyhow, without an invi- 
tation. 

The noble Pearson proposal should 
be screamingly funny. But some- 
how it isn’t. As a commentary on 
the profound simplicity of Amer- 
icans on the Soviet reality, in the 
thirty-first year of the Bolshevik 
reign, it is distressingly sad, 








1. The dogma that since the Soviet 
Union has socialized the ownership 
of the means of production, it is the 
‘al motherland of the whole dem- 
that its dictatorship, 


ocratic movement 


its purges, its secret-police, its concen- 


tration camps, its Suppression OL poll- 
tical opposition, its regimentation of 
scientists and artists, and its forced 
labor are merely the transient features 
of an emerging social order — an order 
that is sound in all fundamentals and 
constitutes the only real hope of the 
future, 

2. The myth that a Communist state 
cannot be imperialist, and hence the 
expansion of the Soviet Union into 
Europe and Asia should be viewed as 
merely a kind of strategic defense 
made necessary by the threats of the 
capitalistic powers; that these powers 
are the real agressors and antagonists 
of world-order and peace. 

3. The sentimental notion that if 
the leaders of the western democratic 
countries will only be generous and 
just, they can get an understanding 
with the Soviet Union whenever they 
want it. The problem is not a problem 
of power; it is simply a matter of plain 
justice. 

4. The assumption that any of the 
Communist parties in the various coun- 
tries in which they operate are indig- 
enous, independent radical movements 
sincerely seeking to bring about much 
needed economic and cultural recon- 
struction; that they are not the secret 
agents of a world program defined by 
the Kremlin. 

5. The fallacy that tolerance is an 
absolute in a democracy, and that a 
nation ceases to be democratic when- 
ever it takes any steps to expose or 
hinder those who exploit its freedoms 
for concealed and ulterior purposes. 

6. The classical dogma that any labor 
or liberal movement which refuses to 
work in a united front with the con- 
spiratorial forces of Communism nec- 
essarily serves the ends of reaction 
and Fascism, because this effort to get 
an autonomous democratic movement 
splits the authentic progressive forces: 
the notion that you cannot reject both 
Fascism and Communism. 

7. The myth that we will weaken 
Communism and eliminate it from 
American life, not by the process of 
segregation and exposure, but by co- 
operating with it in political, labor 
and educational undertakings. 

8. The dogma that public education 
must not have any higher standards 
than those defined by the laws of the 
political community. And since the 


Communist Party is a legal party, the 


schools and colleges must appoint 
Communists to educational positions of 
public trust, notwithstanding the fact 


that their 


tion and manipulation is contrary to 


systematic practice of decep- 


the ethic of both democracy and of 


scientific scholarship. 





Individual and 
Masses 


(Continued from Page Ten) 
through a side door—very promptly 
and with a brisk step. The briskness 
would last until he reached his chait, 
and then he would sag, With an elbow 
on the desk, he would rub his hand 
over his face, push back some parts of 
his hair, and begin to purse his mouth 
and look vaguely off above the win- 
dows, as though he thought he might 
find an idea up there along the crack 
between the wall and the ceiling. He 
always would find one, and then he 
would begin to talk—very slowly and 
with little emphasis and long pauses, 
and frequent glances up to see if he 
was getting it right.” 

Particularly rich in these vignettes 
are the chapters dealing with the years 
of Max Eastman’s editorship of The 
Masses —the nose-thumbing years 
would seem to be the best description 
of them. Here is John Reed, with 4 
face “that reminded me, both in form 
and color, of a potato” (A marvelously 
apt comparison) and Clarence Darrow, 
Lincoln Steffens, Harry Kemp, tht 
“Hobo Poet,” Big Bill Haywood, E. . 
Scripps, Floyd Dell, Art Young an 
many others. There is lively detail 
about the money-raising expedition 
for The Masses’ support—an_ uncol- 
genial task at which Max Eastmai 
forced himself to be successful. In spite 
of the discomfort of that work and t# 
mounting tension in his domestic situ’ 
tion, these are chapters that have th 
tang of life being lived to the full. 

As every good biography or aule 
biography must, as every serious novel 
should, Max Eastman’s book leaves 
with a quickened sense of the com 
plexity of the human being, of th 
inystery that - surrounds personalily. 
The reading of it with an open am 
receptive mind must enhance thi 
awareness of life which its author holés 
at the center of his thought. 

(J- Donald Adams is the former Edit# 
of the weekly New York Times 
Review, and columnist for that secti# 
at present. He is the author of “T# 
Shape of Books to Come.”) 
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At Ab hes Astor 





Myrna Loy portrays the screen 

wife of Gary Grant in Selznick’s 

"Mr. Blandings Builds his Dream | 
House.” 
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CINEMA 16 FILM SOCIETY 
TO PREVIEW “DREAMS 
THAT MONEY CAN BUY” 
“Dreams That Money Can Buy, 
Hans Richter’s long-awaited fea- 
ture-length surrealist film, will 


” 





be presented by the Cinema 16, 
Film Society at a special pre-'! 
view for its members on April 


22. when it will be shown as the | 
Society’s inaugural program at 
the Fifth Avenue Playhouse, m 
has been announced. 

Awarded the prize for the ‘ ‘best | 


original contribution to the prog- | | Ingrid Bergman and Charles Boyer | 
in a scene from “Arch of Triu- 
mph” which opens at the Globe 


ress of cinematography” at the 
recent Venice Film Festival, 
“Dreams That Money Can Buy” | 


consists of a series of episodes 
depicting the subconscious of its 
protagonists, and is baséd on} 
ideas and scripts of six modern | 
artists Fernand Leger, Max | 
Ernst, Man Ray, Marcel Du-} 
champ, Alexander Calder and | 
Hans Richter, with music by | 
Darius Milhaud, Paul Bowles, 
Edgar Verese and John Cage, 
lyrics by John Latouche, songs 
by Libby Holman and Josh 
White. 

This is the first in a series of 
unusual] programs to be pre-| 
sented by the Cinema 16 Film | 
Society by its members. 








SAN CARLO “OPERA 
AT CENTER THEATRE 





The thirty-first season of Sta- 
dium Concerts will begin on 
Monday, June 14, at the Lewisohn 
Stadium of the College of the 
City of New York, 138th Street 
and Amsterdam Ave., Chairman 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer 
announces. During the eight-week 
series of five concerts weekly, 
Stadium Concerts will celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the 
merging of New York’s five 
borough in a specially planned 
succession of concerts, concert- 
opera and ballet, starring great 
artists of the instrumental, vocal 
and dance worlds. 

Beginning with Fritz Reiner, 
who opens the 1948 season and 
conducts eight of the first two- 


CHARLES WEIDMAN AT THE 
MANSFIELD THEATRE FOR 
A WEEK’S ENGAGEMENT 


Charles Weidman, noted dance 
satirist, will make his first Broad- 
way appearance in nine years 
when he opens at the Mansfield 
Theatre this Sunday night (April 
18) for a week’s engagement with 
his Dance Theatre company. 

The feature of Mr. Weidman’s 
appearance will be the New York 
premiere of his ballet based on 
James Thurber’s “Fables for Our 








Time,” created during his tenure 
of the Guggenheim Fellowship 
in the Dance for 1947-48. The 


| Fables will be performed open- 
jing night and during every per- 
formance of the week’s engage- 
ment, including the Saturday 
matinee, April 24, 

Nadine Gae and Peter Hamil- 


Theatre April 20th. ton, featured dancers in the mu- 





ing 


York season, this week’s debuts 


sical hit, “Angel in the Wings,” 

have received permission from 

Morelli and William Wilderman|their producers, Sherman and 
| in the remaining roles, Marjorie Ewing, to appear with 
Following the custom of offer- | Mr. Weidman and will dance in 


new talent during the New!the Sunday, Monday and Tues- 


day evening performances. Mr. 





will include: Norman Kelley,| Hamilton will dance two of his 
tenor; Tina Savona, dramatic so-|own ballets, “None Seeth Me” 
prano; Grant Garnell, baritone;| and “Silent Snow.” 

Winifred Heckman, mezzo-so- --——-- 

prano, and Elisabeth Carron, | “f REMEMBER MAMA” 

| Soprano. IN ITS 6th WEEK 








“Madame Butterfly,” with Hizi 
Koyke in the name part, will be 
Saturday's matinee. Miss Heck- 
man will appear as Suzuki, and 
Messrs. Palermo, Ciavola and 
Tatozzi as Pinkerton. Sharpless 
and Bonzo, respectively. Anton | 
Coppola, conductor (by courtesy | 
of Radio City Musi¢ Hall). 

“Aida Saturday night, will | 
introduce another newcomer —| 
Tina Savona in the title role! 
and Coe Glade as Amneris. Al- |} 
fonso Pravadelli, Stafan Balla- | 
rini, William Wilderman as Ram- | 
fis and Victor Tatozzi the King. 
Mr. Moresco, conductor | 

“La Boheme” will be the Sun- | 
day matinee with Mina Cravi 
(Mimi Elisabeth Carron. as 
Musetta, Messrs. Scattolini, Cia- 
Vola, Stefan Ballarine and Ugo 
Novelli the four Bohemians. 
Lloyd Harris will sing the roles 
of Benoit and Alcindoro. 

“La Tosca,” Sunday night, will | 


be the only performance of Puc- 
cini’s opera. Selma Kaye as Floria 
Tosca: Kelley, Carlo 


SYMPHONY’ 
Under the Direction of 
BRUNO WALTER 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
LAST CONCERT OF SEASON 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
BEETHOVEN: 
“MISSA SOLEMNIS” 


Steinway _Piano 


Norman 


‘P 





pe 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
| ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
fer parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 

















films of artistic experimentation ... 
films which will be free from legal 
and censorship restrictions. 
to join the CINEMA 16 FILM SO- 
CIETY. Membership will entitle me 
to at least 10 admissions to private 
performances; 
~and film equipment; 
gala premieres. 


ROBERT FLAHERTY e SIDNEY 
HOOK e JOHN GASSNER e JOHN 
GRIERSON e YEHUDI MENUHIN 


ELMER RICE K PARKER TYLER 


AT THE HUSIC HALL 

“I Remember Mama,” Radio 
City Music Hal’s popular screen 
success, starring Irene Dunne, 
with Barbara Bel Geddes, Oscar 
Homolka and Philip Dorn as co- 
stars, is not in its sixth week. 


to see films that 
can not be seen 
elsewhere... films 
of fact and social 
documentation ... 


want 


I want 


STADIUM CONCERTS 3lst SEASON -— 1948 


4 FAMOUS CONDUCTORS AND SOLOISTS— 


GALA ATTRACTIONS 
[In Much Discussed Film| New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


weeks’ concerts, the list of con- 
ductors includes such _ distin- 
guished names as Pierre Mon- 
teux, who also directs two-weeks’ 


concerts; Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
| Jose Iturbi, Alexander Smallens, 
Hans Schwieger, and Walter 


Hendl, assistant conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Sym- 


mund Romberg and Robert Stolz; 


nini; Enrico Leide, symphony and 
opera conductor; Max Goberman, 
Ballet Theatre conductor, and— 
in .keeping with Stadium 
certs tradition of presenting tal- 








discounts on books 
attendance at 


SAN CARLO OPERA 


os. 5 Apr. 17--MADAMA BUT- 
ERFLY; Sat. Evg., Apr. 17—AIDA; 
Address moe - Sun. Mat., Apr. 18—-LA BOHEME: 
a — ave Apr. 18—-LA TOSCA 
Mon. Evg., Apr. 19—FAUST: Tues 

Be term a 1 Evg., Apr. 20--CAVALLERIA RUS- 
Student $8 | TICANA followed by PAGLIACCI: 

a 4 Jed. Evg., Apr. 21—MADAMA BUT- 
CINEMA 16, Dept. N. L. TERFLY: Thurs. Evg., Apr. 22—LA 

59 Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. TRAVIATA; Fri. Evg., Apr. 23— 


MU 93-7288 AIDA; Sat. Mat., Apr. 24—CARMEN;: 


Sat. Evg., Apr. 24-LA BOHEME: 
SPONSORS: W. H. AUDEN e LEO- Sun. Mat., Apr. 25—BARBER OF 
NARD BERNSTEIN e MARK SEVILLE; Sun. Evg.. Apr. 25—IL 
STARR e JOHN DOS PASSOS e TROVATORE. 


Orch. $2.40, $1.98; Loges $2.40, $1.98; 
Mezzanine $1.98; Balcony $1.50, $1.25; 
Sat. & Sun. Evgs. & Sun, Mat. Ent. 
Orch. & Loges $2.40 (all incl. Tax) 


CENTER THEATRE 


Rockefeller,Center, 49 St. & 6 Ave. 





MAN RAY e JEAN RENOIR e@ 


@ DEEMS TAYLOR e ' 
WALDO FRANK | 
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SHOWPIAZE 
OF THE NAIION 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HAL 


irresistible ...triumphant!‘"—Barnes, Herald Trib 


IRENE DUNNE in ceorce sTEVENS’ Production of 
“T REMEMBER MAMA” 


Barbara Be] Geddes - °*8* Homolka - Pip Dorn 
Executive producer and director GEORGE STEVENS 
Produced by HARRIET PARSONS - An RKO Radio Picture 


J 7 ‘Superb... 


je 


ON STAGE: “SILVER LINING’—Joyous holiday revue... 

produced by Leonidoff, settings by Bruno Maine...Corps 

de Ballet, Rockettes, Glee Club. Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Alexander Smallens. 








ented young Americans—Robert 
hay rence, 

A variety of talents is offered 
| in the 1948 season’s solo pianists, 
|from the celebrated concert- 
| radio-motion picture star Hazel 
Scott to the world-famed Claudio 
Arrau, Jose Iturbi, William Ka- 
pell, and such outstanding women 
keyboard artists as Stell An- 
dersen, Hortense Monath, Am- 
paro Iturbi and Vera Franceschi, 
to the inimitable First Piano 
Quartet. 





phony Orchestra; specialists Sig- | 


the well-known radio conductors | 
Paul Lavalle and Alfredo Anto- | 


Con- | 
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The Record of Harry Truman 


From Matthew F. Bliss 


men everywhere, I am sorely puzzled by the internecine warfare among the 


, T this time of terrible crisis for the United States and for the world of free 


Democrats, with President Truman as the particular target. Many influential 
persons openly express their lack of confidence in Mr. Truman’s political leadership 
as well as in his ability to carry his party to vicotry in the November election. As 
one literally born and brought up in the Democratic ranks, I would like (perhaps 


naively) to ask the reason for this lack 
of confidence in Harry S. Truman. Is 
it at least partially because he is not 
a master in the art of expediency like 


his immediate predecessot 


So far as policy is concerned, Truman 
started in the tradition of Roosevelt 
and has continued in that tradition, so 
far as domestic policies are concerned 
to this day. His labor record and his 


civil rights program are but a partial 


evidence of this. Only with FDR’s 
bankrupt foreign policy did President 
Truman, when he had fiinally got his 
bearings, break completely. There is 
evidence to show that Roosevelt would 
have done this himself, having become 
disillusioned by his “friend” in the 
tussian Politburo. All liberals of the 
non-Communist left seem agreed that 
the redemption of our national honoi 


and integrity was long past due 


Considering the handicaps under 
which he assumed the heavy burdens 
of Presidential office, Truman has done 
more than a fair job. He has exhibited 
a quiet but dogged moral courage and 
integrity, which are by no means the 
least of his administrative virtues. The 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshall 
Plan, now happily enacted into law, 
are largely the result of some inspired 
thinking on the part of his official 
family. 

Men being the kind of creatures they 
are, politics viewed upon its lower level 
is the art of harmonizing differences; 
viewed upon its highest livel, it is the 
art of providing inspiring and persu- 


asive leadership for a nation COMpPOosed 
of heterogeneous elements. In neither 
of these respects has Mr. Truman 
proved a genius, but, he is a far more 
adequate politician and statesman thay 
the present irrational outcry woul 
seem to indicate. 

All liberals ought to ask themselves 
whether, in their opposition to Pres. 
dent Truman, they are actuated by 
some latent self-interest, or whether 
they are motivated purely by the desire 
for a better nation and a better world, 
In this time of such awful crisis, noth. 
ing will save us from destruction but 
dedication to our own professed ideals 

New York City. 

















The True 


From WILLARD O. STIBAL 


Tue NEW LEADER has published a 
letter in which are expressed the 
charges and counter-charges of a self- 
styled liberal toward a member of the 
Catholic clergy and toward the Catho- 
lic Church itself. I recommend the 
letter of Charles H. Whittier in the 
March 13, 1948 issue as a classical 
example of the biased and truly un- 
scientific thinking of many of the so- 
called liberals and intellectuals 


In peaking of persecution Mr 
Charles Whittier has neglected to men 
tion other persecutions such as that of 
the Catholics in England, Ireland, Ger- 
many, and even iu the United State 
Injustice to the Negro as a race doe 
not reveal itself in France but does in 
the United State a non-Catholic 
culture.” We all judge situations in the 
light of our experience we are all 
prejudiced to a degree, and the perse 


eution that this liberal speak of is 


Liberal 


not limited to any group or to any 
form. Could a so-called liberal possibly 
be not-so-liberal on some such matters 
as religion, race, government or lib- 
eralism itself? 

Perhaps the writer wasn't informed 
on all the aspects of the large topics 
that he drew conclusions upon, perhaps 
he received conclusions from other 
people, or perhaps he knew of all the 
aspects of the problem, but didn’t feel 
that such evidence would enhance his 
own point-of-view. 

Without even defining the true lib- 
eral, Mr. Whittier has put on the cloak 
of one for the purpose of proving that 
he has no bigotry in his thinking. Then 
as a true liberal, he dogmatically 
reaches a series of conclusions on a 
series of subjects without presenting 
all of the evidence Now whose truth 
is authoritative? Is a liberal only a 
person that reaches the same conclu- 
sions on selected subjects and holds 
the same beliefs that you hold? 

Boyd, Minnesota. 





How Necessary is UMT? 


(Continued from Page Six) 
Walsh, Judge Rosenman and the other 
members of the Commission” 
duced by the presence of a National 

It is Mr. Villard’s judgment that the 
main purpose of such training is to 
keep hundreds of generals in service 
The Fort Knox table of organization 
for a division of 9,400 trainees pro- 
vides for one general. The same ratio 
applied to each semi-annual class of 
425,000 trainees would provide jobs 
for just 45 general Allow for some 
brass at the top and call it an even 50. 

It is a fraud in Mr, Villard’s eyes 
to speak of learning a military spe- 
cialty in six months because it takes 


longer to become skilled “in elec- 


tronics ballistics 


aeronautics and 
The Dictionary of Military Occupa- 
tional Specialties is a big book. Mr. 
Villard has hit upon items that sound 
impressive, but are numerically in- 
Significant and will not be taught to 
trainees. One expert in ballistics can 
work out the firing tables that 100,000 
machine-gunners mav use. Let’s get 
down to earth. Mechanic, truck driver, 
stretcher bearer, rifleman, military po- 
lice, scout—that’s more what we should 
have in mind, Mr. Villard. 

If Mr .Villard wants to check the 
official estimate of the cost cited above 
—he admits he did not know it had 
been published—here are some figures 
that will yield a rough answer: esti- 


14 
af 


mated 1948 per capita cost of mata- 
taining military personnel in the United 
States, $3,000; estimated size of senu- 
annual class of trainees, 425,000: cadre 
required for class of this size, 13.2, 00. 
Multiply the first figure by the sur 
of the last two and vou can make yor 
own comparison with the official est:- 
iar 

Altogether I checked off 12 sub 
stantive errors in Mr. Villard’s one- 
page article. Several were in the form 
of statements that 
to tell us” In each case 
I found that Truman had told us, un- 
equivocally, in the published official 
record of his stand. Others drew re- 
markable meanings out of compara- 


“Mr. Truman ought 
thus and so. 


tively straightforward statements, usu- 
ally attributed to “the generals.” I cite 
one of these flights of faney in con- 
clusion, 

Mr. Villard sees a promise that “the 
day after we are attacked the Na- 
tional Guard will all be on board ship 
in San Francisco or New York pro- 
ceeding to the front” in. the statement 
that the Guard will be “our first line 
of defense.” He doesn’t believe this 
is possible. Neither do I. I think the 
first line of defense will be at its home 
stations, where it belongs. And if Mr. 
Villard happens to be in a bombed 
area, it will be these men, using the 
humble skills they learned in six 
months, who will feed him, evacuate 
him, bandage him, protect him from 
mob hysteria and organized sabotage 
as well from enemy attack—in short, 
defend him. 








Open Letter to George Denny 


From NATHAN D. SHAPIRO 


Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. 
Town Hall, New York City. 

Déar Mr. Denny: 

Congratulations! You delighted many 
people when you stated at the last 
Town Hall Meeting of the Air that you 
do not want to give your platform to 
the Communists because “we don’t 
want to be a party to an argument in 
which the dice are loaded with lies.” 

Many Americans, including some col- 
lege professors, have difficulty in fixing 
the limitations on free speech. Argu- 
ment is made that although Commu- 
nists and “fcllow-travelers” have ap- 
proved of the destruction of all civil 
liberties in all Communist countries, 
we must admit them into our churches, 
schools and public places for the pur- 
pose of stating thei 
means propaganda. It is going too tai 


views, which 


to require us to invite our enemies to 
our publi¢ discussions for the purpose 
of abusing; threatening or undermining 
Yet this is exactly what 
was happening for years, when we 


our democrac\ 


provided platforms for Communist 
speakers. 

Would many Americans want to in- 
vite Klansmen, Fascists, Gerald K. 
Smiths. Coughlinites and other rabble- 
rousers to participate in our public 


forums or school discussions? 


We have platforms and schools for 
the purpose of improving our knowl 
edge and creating better citizens. We 
also want to have our faults and im- 
perfections pointed out by friends who 
are able and sincerely willing to help 
us, and not by our enemies who wish 
to destroy us. We must therefore use 
great care in selecting our speakers, 
friends, schools, platforms and subjects, 

Freedom of speech and press means 
only that a Communist as well as a 
Fascist has a right to hire his own hall 
or print his own newspaper. In other 
words, we must not and cannot stop 
him from talking on his own platform 
or printing his own newspapers of 
books, but we are not obliged to fur 
nish him with printing presses, plat- 
forms, radio networks, millions of 
listeners or with transportation to get 
to these platforms. 

Your action in keeping the Commu- 
nists off your platform was_ perhaps 
somewhat delayed but most helpful. 
I sincerely hope that all other good 
American forums will follow your ex 
ample, and refuse to give these Com- 
munists priceless free advertising of 
ther Red Fascism. Twenty-five years 
of this free publicity produced many 
dangerous and befuddled Americans. 

New York City. 





SLAVERY IN EUROPE 
From HELEN A. UREVICH 


In recent issues of The New Leader 
much has been written about the spread 
of slavery in the Red-occupied ations 
of Europe. 

I wish to express my thanks, and 
encourage you to publish more of these 
timely articles. These articles help to 
open the eyes of people who don't 
realize what is going on overseas. 


Worcester, Mass. 


SILONE AND THE INTELLECTUALS 
From TOM McQUIRE 

Having perused the article by Ig- 
nazio Silone in The New Leader on the 
‘Role and Pretensions of the Intellee 
tual”, a voice from the past says: “Som, 
why don’t you answer.” My father, 
may his soul R. I. P., early in my life 
told me never to fear the psychology 
of learned and tricky men... . I for one 
say most emphatically that Mr. Silone 
is right”... . 

Indianapolis. 


——— | 





Tragedy in the Holy Land 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
these good intentions have remained 
on paper; six weeks before the end 
of the mandate, a governor for the 
city has not been named, an inter- 
national police force has not been 
established, and even the draft statute 
for the City of Jerusalem has not 
been signed. Meanwhile, violence in 
Jerusalem and its neighborhood is 
worse than in any other part of the 
country. The Arabs have decided to 
cut off Jerusalem from the outside 
world and then to occupy it. The Jews 
have made preparations for defense; 


whatever the result of the battle [0 
Jerusalem, most of the city will 
destroyed, 

It's Easter Sunday. Here in Jeru- 
salem, nearly 2,000 years ago, Christ 
was betrayed for thirty pieces of silvel 
30,000,000 barrels of oil seems to 
the price of the betrayal of Jerusale™ 
The conscience of the civilized world 
is not aroused. The great powers hav? 
not yet lifted a finger to prevent th 
destruction of Jerusalem, to reach # 
truce, if not in the Holy Land, at lea* 
in the Holy City. Six weeks to go. and 
the chances are far less than even. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 
Syracuse, N. Y.: August Claessens 
speaks over Station WNDR, Sunday, 
April 25, 1: 30 p. m. Topic: “What Do 
We Mean by Social Democracy?” At 
gp. m- he will speak at the Co-op Hall, 
514 Harrison St., on “Social Democrats 
and the International and Domestic 
situation.”. .. Boston, Mass.: May Day 
Meeting, W.C. Center, Dorchester, May 
1,8p.m. Speakers: Couricilman Louis 
p,Goldberg and others: Auspices, Jew- 
ish Socialist Verband, Workmen’s Cir- 
de, Socialist Party.... Newark, N. J.: 
May Day Meeting, May 1, 8:30 p. m., 
at W. C. Center, 179 Clinton Avenue, 
Newark. Speakers: Dr- Broadus Mit- 
chell, Mayor Arnold Freeze of Norwalk, 
Conn., Tabashinsky. Auspices: S.D.F., 
Workmen’s Circle, Socialist Party, Jew- 
ish Socialist Verband. ... Los Angeles, 
Calif: Arrangements are being made 
for the visit of James Oneal, member 
of the National Executive Committee of 
hte S.D-F., for a radio talk here, June 1 
and a public meeting on June 2nd. 
NEW YORK CITY 

May Day Celebration: May 1, 1 p .m., 
at Manhattan Center. Joint auspices: 
Social Democratic Federation, Socialist 
Party, Jewish Socialist Verband, Work- 
men’s Circle, and a number of unions 
and .other organizations. ... Grand 
Bazaar: Social Democratic Federation, 





Jewish Socialist Verband, and Women’s 
Committee at the Rand School, May 1, 
8, 9. Goods still needed. Let’s know 
where goods can be picked up. Morris 


Waldman, coordinator of Financial 
Drive. Help make the Bazaar a suc- 
cess. . . . Public Meeting: P.S. 167, 
Schenectady Ave. and Eastern Park- 
way, Tuesday, May 4, 8 p. m. Sym- 
posium: “Threat of Communist Im- 
perialism.” Speakers: Councilman Louis 
P. Goldberg, Rabbi Benj. Schultz, and 
others. . Bronx County Supperette 
and Installation of new officers, Satur- 
day, April 17, 8:30 p. m., at 862 E. 
Tremont Ave. Speakers: Meyer Leven- 
stein, City Chairman, Councilman Louis 
P. Goldberg, Herman Woskow, County 
Chairman, August Claessens. ... Alger- 
non Lee speaks on tSation WEVD every 
Saturday night at 9:30 p. m. Also on 
WEVD every Sunday at 9:15 p. m., Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis P. Goldberg and guest 
speakers on municipal problems. .. - 
East Bronx Symposium: “On Commu- 
nist Imperialism,” Saturday, May 15, 
8:30 p. m-, at 862 E. Tremont Avenue, 
Bronx. Speakers: Judge Samuel Orr, 
Rabbi Benj. Schultz, Councilman Louis 
P. Goldberg, Nathaniel M. Minkoff, 
August Claessens and Herman Woswok. 

. August Claessens E. Bronx Branch 
meets Monday, April 19, 8:30 p -m., at 
862 E. Tremont Ave., Bronx. ... Amal- 
gamated Co-op S.D.F. Branch meets 
Monday, April 19, 8:30 p. m.. in the 
Olid Tea Room. 
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For International Solidarity 
and Peace 
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Food Control 


(Continued from Page Five) 
trade association apparatus, no- matter 
how eminent or how honest individual 
members of the Council may be. A 
profitable community of interest ke- 
tween the food processors and the 
AMA has been established by the “Seal 
of Acceptance”, which the Council 
grants to many advertised food 
products, thereby in effect usurping a 
regulatory function that should belong 
only to the government. 

Thus scientific Authority fronts for 
vested interest Power, and not much is 
said or done that our food processors 
do not want said or done. 

This is the trend; its danger can 
scarcely be exaggeraied, and it is seen 
in other fields beside food. Because he 
has permitted an improper usurpation 
of hig own proper authority and re- 
sponsibility, because he has sat too 
humbly at industry’s table, the scien- 
tist will be obliged to surrender more 
and more of his independence in an 
amorphous civilization where the 
blurred outlines of business and gov- 
ernment are increasingly difficult to 
distinguish. And in the end the joke 
will be on business, which in this fragile 
technological age can scarcely afford to 
distort its own human compasses and 
yardsticks. 

“Democracy, if I understand it, puts 
the primary responsibility on the in- 
dividual (person or industry),” writes 
A. J. Carlson. “And our social respon- 
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sibility parallels our understanding of 
Man and Nature. Free enterprise can 
neither survive nor prosper without 
this individual responsibility.” 

It is time we got down to cases. The 
machinery by which individual re- 
sponsibility is supposed to be effective 
is obviously not working very well. It 
needs to be examined, analysed, re- 
paired. In print, and by scientists as 
well as journalists. 


-— Just Off — 
Shea Presa | 


The New Leader is going 
| ahead with its plans to publish 
| Stephen Naft’s recent series 
| Answer Please! Questions to 
the Communists in pamphlet 
| form. The Stalinists and their 
| fellow-travelers insist that they 
| know all the answers—but so 
| far they haven’t answered these 
questions. New Leader readers 
| whofollowed Naft’s series know 
that this pamphlet can be count- 
ed on to raise the blood pressure 
of the supporters of the “new 
democracies.” See to it that 
very Wallaceite and _ fellow- 
traveler you know is confronted | 
with these politically embarass- | 
ing queries. The Naft pamphlet, | 
which will be available soon, 
will sell for 25 cents a copy, 
ten copies for a dollar. Place 

your order now! | 
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Atomic 


~ TALEMATE has now been officially regis- 
S tered in the search for a means of con- 

trolling atomic armaments. The United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission Control 
Committee has decided to suspend its sittin; 
indefinitely. 


The main issues on which years of discussion 
have provided no solution are international 
operation of atomic energy plants and the right 
of a great power to veto punishment of an 
offender against a disarmament convention. 
These were the key safeguards on which the 
United States, which still possesses a monopoly 
on the secret of manufacturing the bomb, in- 
sisted as the price of renouncing the weapon 


The discovery of the tremendous and _for- 
midable secret of releasing atomic energy gave 
the United States a military advantage com- 
parable with the discovery of gunpowder in 
the age of warfare wit word There can be 
bt that talitarian dictator pi 

cl would have ynfronted the 


vorld with the im alternative ol 


ttle dou 


ion or exte 


jut the United § ‘mployed its new 
r with a onsibility The 
ipocalyptie seenes of destruction in Hiroshima 
gasaki troubled American con- 
The fate, suggestive of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, of these Japanese cities might some 
day be the fate of New York and Chicago, 
Detroit and San Francisco. We had unloosed a 
a ructive force so terrible that it might ulti- 
matcly prove suicidal 
So there was no attempt to use the atomic 
bomb as a means of pressure, even for such a 
desirable purpose as securing just and speedy 
peace settlements. As early as November, 1945, 
the United States proposed United Nations 
trusteeship for the bomb. This was an act of 
self-denial in armaments for which there are 
fow, if any, precedents in history. A United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission was cre- 
ated, with the participation of the Soviet Union, 
in January, 1946 


For more than two vears this Commission has 
becn going through much the same futile tread- 
mill motions as the disarmament commission 
which was set up after the First World War 
under the Leasue of Nations. Arguments and 
counter-argumenis have been presented again 
and again. There has been discussion of various 
minor points of procedure 

But it is no exaggeration to say that not an 
inch of progress has been made toward reso- 
lution of the basic stalemate. The United States 
has been unwilling to give up its atomic weapou 
without safeguards that no other power can 
build up atomic armaments secretly. The Sovict 
Union has been unwilling to consent to these 
safeguards. 

The Soviet position, as repeatedly stated by 
Andrei Gromyko, is that Russia is not prepared 
either to accept international ownership and 
operation of atomic plants or to forego the 
veto right when a question of violating the 
proposed convention occurs. As a_ substitute 
for the American plan Gromyko proposed a 
system of periodic and special investigation by 
the control agency 

rhe Soviet representative on January 29 in- 
formed the committee that a convention out- 
lawing atomic bombs must be “signed and 
ratified and put into force” before a separate 
agreement on “atomic control could be con- 
cluded. This meant that the United States must 
disarm unilaterally and give up its existing 
stock of atomic bombs before the Soviet Union 
would even consent to ai range the final details 
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the News Ends 


Henry Chamberlin 








Stalemate 


of a control scheme which was full of loopholes 
and opportunities for evasion. 

This wasn’t good enough, in the opinion of 
the United States and of all the other states 
represented on the Atomic Energy Commitice, 
with the natural exception of the Soviet satel- 
lite, Poland. Richard Miles, the British rep- 
resentative. summed up the basic cause of dis- 
agreements when he said: 

“The Soviet Government has not only 
proposed a scheme that is fundamentally 
inadequate for the control of atomic energy, 
but at the same time has made the over- 
riding stipulation that they will not agree 
to establish even such a feeble scheme of 
control until all atomic weapons have been 
prohibited and destroyed.” 

There will probably be expressions of alarm 
and concern by those who feel that agreement 
on international control of atomic weapons is 
something to be reached at any price. But a 
coo! survey of the situation may suggest that 


our security is enhanced rather than diminished 


by frank facing of the fact that the chasy 
disagreement cannot now be bridged. 

A contract concluded in an atmosphere ¢ 
bad will, and with strong suspicions of bag 
faith, is worse than no contract at all. A dg 
armament agreement signed in a spirit 
mutual distrust is an invitation to evasion. 

Our nerves will be steadier if we are ng 
harassed by the suspicion that the Soviet Unigg 
is getting around an atomic arms limitatiog 
project which we are scrupulously observing. 
In the imperfect world we live in, our. begt 
available defense lies in our own proved apth 
tude for invention and applied science, 4 
second source of reassurance lies in the fagt 
that the pooled scientific knowledge and naturaj 
resources of the countries friendly to us, com 
bined with our own, represents a substantial 
margin of superiority over what is available 
to the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
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Masterpieces of Understatement 

‘Association with the Communist Party may 
involve acceptance by the individual of a 
loyalty which in certain circumstances may be 
inimical to the state.’—Prime Minister Attlee 
of Great Britain. 

“Any Russian official would be lucky to 
escape with dismissal or transfer if he were 
suspected of maintaining relations with a 
foreign power as Communists in other coun 
tries do with Moscow.’—The Nation of March 
27, 1948. 

At that The Nation deserves a_ relativity 
orchid on the latter quote, which is much 
more realistic than most material on the sub 
jects of Communism and the Soviet Uniog 
which has appeared in its pages. 





An Editorial— 


With Russia if Possible 


y ITH the introduction of the ABC plan 
\W in both houses of Congress the people 
of this country have, at last, a rational 
line of action opened before them. The walls 
that have hitherto made common action for 
peace and safety impossible are the traditional 
notions of sovereignty. It is true that in the 
UN bodies it has been Soviet Russia that has 
incessantly insisted that nothing of the ancient 
pretensions be sacrificed. But it is also true 
that we have never thrown down to our great 
rival a resounding challenge on this point. We 
have never said for all the world to hear: All 
right, we will sacrifice as much of sovereignty 
as is necessary to ensure peace and safety if 
you will do the same. 

This is what 17 Senators and 14 Representa- 
tives now propose to do. They have put their 
proposal into the form of a joint resolution of 
House and Senate. Among the sponsors are 
influential members of both parties. It is ob- 
vious that they have strong support among 
their colleagues. Outside of Congress they can 
count on help from countless national and local 
organizations. With the introduction of this 
resolution, the idea of turning the United Na- 
tions into a union with power to preserve peace 
moves closer to actuality. This act offers a way 
out of our impasse. 

The scheme is called “ABC Plan” for a very 
obvious reason. It consists of three simple pro- 
posals. Proposal A is that in matters having 
to do with aggression and preparation for 
aggression (armaments) ,-we eliminate the veto 
privilege from the proceedings of the Security 
Council. Proposal B provides for the adoption 
of the US plan for control of atomic energy and 
for steps to limit and control the armaments 
of all member nations. Proposal C provides for 
the establishment of a tyranny-proof police 
force drawn from the smaller nations and for 
contingents to be held in reserve by the larger 
nations. 

The men who drew up this project and put 
it on the calendars of Senate and House are 
sharply conscious of what lies ahead. Senator 
Homer Ferguson explained: “My co-sponsors 
and I believe that this concurrent resolution 
for revision of the UN is the new answer to 
Soviet Russia: a guaranteed peace if the 
Moscow rulers want it; or, if they have other 
designs, a mutual defense pact of the rest of 
the world in the name of a higher law, with 


with an impartial world judge and an unchak 
lengeable world policeman.” 

Rep. Walter Judd remarked: “I know thatl 
express the opinion of my co-sponsors in the 
House when I say that we want neither appease 
ment of Russia nor a preventive war against 
Russia, but a guaranteed peace with Russia, 
And the only way to guarantee peace, for Russia 
or for us, is by making the UN strong enough 
to guarantee peace for the world.” 

The concluding sentence of the joint resolt- 
tion runs like this: “Until such time as the 
foregoing provisions . . . or similar provisions 
shall be put into effect, the armed force of the 
United States and its weapons of every kind 
shall be maintained at wholly adequate levels” 
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